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With the German push in Belgium now at a standstill, the 
Nazis have broken out at three new points farther south in 
what amounts to a major offensive. Greatest threats to the 
Allies are in the 3rd Army sector where the Krauts are try- 
ing to outflank Bitche and at Strasbourg where they have 


crossed the Rhine ten 


miles above the city. 





Ra) 


Kraut Saar Drive 
Gains Momentum 





PARIS, Jan. 6 (UP)—In their drive in the Saar sector, the 
Germans have now reached a point almost seven miles south 


of Bitche and have penetrated clear through the 
line positions in the vicinity of Wingen, it was 


Paris today. 


d Maginot 
eported in 


The German drive is said to be threatening the communi- 
cations of all the American forces in the Wissembourg gap 
corridor. The American troops were engaged in extremely heavy 


fighting in the Bitche area where 





the Germans strongly attacked 
Lemberg on the western side 
= Darenthal on the eastern 
side. 

On the ist Army front, the stra- 
tegically highly important town of 
Odeigne, overlooking a vital road 
junction leading into Germany, was 
captured by U. S. forces today fol- 
lowing Friday’s day-long artillery 
barrage. 

The control of this junction and 
of the town of Odeigne, eight miles 
northeast of Laroche, gives the 
Americans a great artillery ad- 
vantage for shelling of the neigh- 
boring network of highways. 

The Germans put up a savage 
fight for possession of Odeigne 
throughout yesterday, but had to 
Pull out during the night. 

The capture of Odeigne is sig- 


Report Says ELAS 
Pulls Out Of Athens 


LONDON, Jan. 6—Organized re- 
sistance ceased today in Athens 
and the port of Piraeus, according 
to a@ Reuter’s dispatch from the 
Greek capital. 
ws troops were said to have 

thdrawn from Athens and are re- 
eerved to be retreating along the 
— main roads to the mountains. 
é ursday’s operations by British 
tine ?S—described as the most ac- 
at and successful for the last 
the weht—appeared to have broken 

€ ELAS hold on the northwestern 
and northeastern suburbs of the 
“peal. 

‘n the eastern part of ci 
British troops took the Wane 

luildings of the great Averoff 
Prison, Small groups of ELAS sol- 
hie escaping on foot across the 

y country west of Athens were 
ee by RAF fighters. 

Was tho 
afternoon that an ELAS 
might visit British heada' 
hight or tomorrow, ELAS - 
fhones announced this m 

& del 
the lines, egation wished to cross 








nificant for the awaited American 
armored breakthrough in the direc- 
tion of Bastogne and a junction 
with Lt. Gen. George S. Patton's 
3rd Army, which is driving from 
the south to cut off the neck of the 
German bulge. 





SHAEF, Jan. 6 (AP)—Armor and 
infantry of the American ist and 
the British 2nd Armies, now fight- 
ing side by side under the command 
of Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery, slashed into the 
northern flank of the: Belgian 
bulge from 1,000 yards to two and 
a half miles, yesterday. 

In northern Alsace where the 
Germans have driven 15 miles into 
France, the enemy temporarily cut 
one of the 7th Army’s supply routes 
yesterday at Wingen, nine and one- 
half miles north of Saverne. A 
late front-line dispatch from As- 
sociated Press correspondent Robert 
Wilson, however, said that by eve- 
ning all but snipers had been 
cleared from southernmost Wingen. 
* Wilson reported that an esti- 
mated battalion of German troops 
crossed the Rhine in barges eight 
miles north ef Strasbourg and en- 
tered Offendorf where they were 
engaged by the Americans. Fighting 
is also going on at a Rhine bank 
town two miles to the south. 

On the 3rd Army front, Associ- 
ated Press correspondent Lewis 
Hawkins said that American armor 


(Continued on Page 4) 





France To Have Million 
Fighting Men By Spring 


PARIS, Jan. 6—France will have 
a powerful army of a million well- 
equipped troops by the end of 
Spring and will be able to increase 
her contribution to the Allied 
figh' forces,.. Andre Diethelm, 
War ter, said today. 

Diethelm expressed satisfaction at 
the approval given by the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff in Washing- 
ton Dec. 30 to the French Govern- 
ment’s demands for armaments and 
equipment. He called the approval 








a ayy New Year’s present to 





National Service Act 





Asked By President 


FDR’s Tribute 


To Italy Front 





By 


United Press 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6—President Roosevelt, in his "state- 
of-the-union” address delivered here at noon before a joint 
session of Congress, paid this tribute to the Italian fighting: 

"Extensive operations in western Europe have overshad- 
owed in the public mind the less spectacular but important 
Italian front. Its place in the strategic conduct of the war 
in Europe has been obscured and by some people unfortunately 
underrated. It is important that any misconception on that 


score be corrected—now. 


”"What the Allied forces in Italy are doing is a well con- 


sidered part of our strategy in 


Europe now aimed at only one 


objective—the total defeat of Germany. 

"These valiant forces in Italy are continuing to keep a 
substantial portion of the German Army under constant pres- 
sure—including some 20 first line German divisions and neces- 
sary supply and transport and replacement troops—all of 
which our enemy needs so badly elsewhere. 

"Over difficult terrain, through adverse weather condi- 


tions, our 5th Army and the 


British 8th Army—reinforced 


by units from other of the United Nations, including the 
brave and well-equipped units of the Brazilian Army—have 
in the past year pushed north through bloody Cassino, the 
Anzio Beachhead and through Rome until they occupy the 
heights overlooking the Po Valley. 

"The greatest tribute which can be paid to the courage 
and fighting ability of these splendid soldiers in Italy is to 
point out that although their strength is about equal to that 
of the Germans they oppose, the Allies have been continuously 
on the offensive. That pressure and that offensive by our 
troops in Italy will continue. The American people and every 
soldier now fighting in the Apennines should remember that 
the Italian front has not lost any of the importance which it 
had in the days when it was the only Allied front in Europe.” 





American Troops Land 


On Island 


Below Luzon 





LEYTE, Philippines, Jan. 6 (UP)—American 6th Army troops, 
in a surprise amphibious thrust giving them a base within 95 
miles of Manila, have occupied Marinduque Island, within 20 
miles of the lower coast of Luzon, Gen. Douglas MacArthur an- 


nounc@d@ today. 


The landing was made this Wednesday and was unopposed. 
General MacArthur’s communique indicated that the Americans 
overran the island quickly and began setting up defenses in 





Fight For Budapest 
Rages Through City 


MOSCOW, Jan. 6 (UP) — The 
furious, bloody slugging match be- 
tween the Germans and Russians 
continued today with unabated vio- 
lence through the fire and smoke- 
swept streets of Budapest, as the 
Nazis, digging into new defensive 
positions, strove desperately to 
hole up the Soviet advance along 
the main converging avenues. 

The Russians announced that the 
German panzer and infantry at- 
tacks had again broken down 
northwest of Budapest, where the 
enemy failed to make any head- 
way across the 35-mile corridor to 
relieve the forces trapped inside 
the Hungarian capital. Although 
the Red Army was obliged to re- 
treat slightly in one narrow sec- 
tor where the Germans attacked 
with 150 panzers and_ self-pro- 
pelled guns, Moscow stated that 
the situation remained substan- 
tially unchanged after almost five 
days of ceaseless attacks. 

Berlin, meanwhile, reported that 
Red Army troops have launched 
strong attacks from the west bank 
of the Vistula,“"5 miles south 
of Warsaw, and southeast of the 
Lysogory Mountains on the roads 
to Krakow and Kielce. 

{It was said in Moscow that the 
Soviet attacks along the Krakow 
road are designed to seek out the 
weak spots of the German defense. 
The nearest Soviet spearheads 
were last reported 35 miles north- 
east of Krakow.] 

Great tank and air battles con- 


(Continued on Page 4) 





preparation for Japanese coun- 


terattacks from Luzon. 

The communique said that the 
position on Marinduque Island 
gives the Americans contro] of the 
Sibuyan Sea off the southwest Lu- 
zon coast and has virtually estab- 
lished direct contact with Luzon. 

Marindugue Island is about 25 
miles square. The principal towns 
are Boac on the west coast and 
Santa Cruz on the northeastern 
coast 

In order to protect the American 
spearhead U. S. planes again 
pounded Clark Field in Luzon, de- 
stroying 30 Japanese planes and 
damaging ground installations. 

The new landings give General 
MacArthur three positions in the 
region south of Manila Bay. The 
Americans are well established 
around San Jose on the southwest 
corner of Mindoro where they have 
put airfields to use. They also have 
landed on the eastern coast of Min- 
doro. 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 — Super 
Fortressese from Asiatic bases 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Turks To Intern Japs 
As Two Countries Splif 


ISTANBUL, Turkey, Jan. 6— 
With the rupture of relations with 
Japan entering into effect at mid- 
night tonight, all Japanese in Tur- 
key will be placed under surveil- 
lance and interned until they are 
exchanged for Turkish citizens in 
Japan, Reuter’s reported. 

The Japanese at present in Is- 
tanbul number about a score, all 
of them diplomats and consular of- 
ficials. There are no Japanese busi- 











nessmen here. 


Roosevelt's Message Also 
Outlines Long Program 
For Foreign Policy 


By United Press 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 — Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's annual message, 
read to a joint session of Con- 
gress by congressional clerks Sat- 
urday afternoon, outlined a lene- 
thy domestic and foreign policy 
program and called for enactment 
of a national service law to meet 
the manpower crisis. 

The President asked for “total 
mobilization of all our human re- 
sources for the prosecution of the 
war,” and recommended = quick 
passage of legislation to use 4,000,000 
4-F men “in whatever capacity is 
best for the war effort.” 

Regarding foreign affairs, the 
President’s message said that in- 
ternational cooperation, on which 
the peace must be built, was "not 
a@ one way street” and warned 
against attempts to divide the Al- 
lies, saying they must resist the 
“divisive propaganda” which bore 
the "Made in Germany” trade- 
mark. 

"The nearer we come to van- 
quishing our enemies the more we 
inevitably become conscious of 
differences among the victors,” he 
said. "We must not let those dif- 
ferences divide us, or blind us to 
our more important common and 
continuing interest in winning the 
war and building the peace.” 

He admitted that nations like 
individuals do not always see and 
think alike, but international co- 
operation and progress "are not 
helped by any nation assuming it 
has a monopoly of wisdom or vir- 
tue.” 


He mentioned the Greek and 
Polish problems as_ specific ex- 
amples of international differ- 
ences now causing concern and 


(Continued on Page 4) 





Canadians Advance, 
Capture San Alberto 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Jan. 6—San Al- 
berto on the southern shores of the 
Comacchio lagoon has fallen te 
Canadian armor and infantry. Re- 
treating German forces are scram- 
bling in two separate directions, on 
the east up the marshy, finger-like 
strip of land skimming the Adriatic 
Sea, and on the west toward coastal 
Highway 16 leading to the great Po 
Valley city of Ferrara. 

On the 5th Army front, mean- 
while, combat and recon patro!s 
parried for position, but no note- 
worthy decision was forced. 

The lull all along the Italian bat- 
tlefront has been broken by the 
Canadians on the coastal sector of 
the 8th Army in the first major 
breakthrough reported since the fall 
of Faenza. 

Driving out of marshes, fording 
swollen and dried-up river beds, 
Canadians are rapidly clearing the 
whole right flank of the 8th Army— 
and taking a toll to beot. Together 
with British forces east of High- 
way 16, Canadians have captured 
more than 500 prisoners. 

In one operation south of Cotig- 
nola, the whole of the enemy’s Senio 
bridgehead was swept clear and the 
remaining German pockets, which 
had been isolated by armored 
thrusts, are systematically being 
mopped up by supporting riflemen. 
In this operation nearly 300 PWs 
were taken. 

Since last Tuesday when the 
drive began in full fury, almost 1,000 
prisoners have been caged, with nu- 
merous armored cars, tanks and 
other transport knocked out. ; 

The region where the Canadianz 
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Nurses Face Draft 
As Casualties Rise 





NEW YORK, Jan. 6 (ANS)—Commenting on the urgent need 
for Army nurses, Maj. Gen. Norman Kirk, Surgeon General of 
the Army, speaking here today said: 

"It looks as if it will be necessary to meet the immediate 
need for nurses by a Congressional draft.” 

Public health board members were warned of the large in- 
crease of casualties returning from battlefronts and cited the 





following factors as indicating+ 


the need for a nurse’s draft. 

A personal appeal had been 
made to’ 27,000 nurses listed by 
the War Manpower Commission 
who are available for duty. Only 
760 answers were received and only 
227 nurses were obtained. 

It has been pointed out that 11 
General Hospital units were sent 
overseas in December without a 
single nurse. In the Percy Jones 
General Hospital, Battle Creek, 
Mich., there are 85 Army nurses 


to care for 3,699 patients or a 


ration of one to 43. 

In a New York City hospita!, Gen- 
eral Kirk said, the WMC had set a 
quota of 125 nurses, yet there were 
243 engaged. Far worse was the sit- 
uation in another New York hos- 
pital where there were 743 patients 
with 826 nurses in attendance. 

Because of the intensified fighting 
in Europe the Medical Corps has 
been forced to depart from the 
policy of hospitalizing casualties 
near their homes. More than 30,000 
sick and wounded were returned 
to this country in December—an in- 
crease of 300 percent over July. 
General Kirk explained that Army 
hospitals are not located according 
to the density of population, and as 
a result, soldiers from eastern states, 
particularly, will be effected because 
the hospitals there are already 
loaded to capacity. He concluded by 
saying that it is vitally necessary 
to have 12,000 more nurses in the 
armed forces. 

The Journal of The American 
Medical Association has urged that 
a “maximum” of civilian nurses be 
released by physicians and hospitals 
for military service. They point out 
that the ratio now existing is one 
nurse to three to eight patients in 
civilian hospitals; one to 22 pa- 
tients in maltitery hospitals in the 
United States, and one to 12 abroad. 


New England State 
Heads Take Office 


BOSTON, Mass. Jan. 6 (ANS)— 
Four New England governors took 
the oath of office for the first 
time yesterday and pledged them- 
selves to support diversified vet- 
eran rehabilitation programs. 

Gov. Maurice J. Tobin of Mass- 
achusetts became the first man in 
the state’s history to move directly 
from the Boston City Hall to 
the State House. 

A bonus and jobs for veterans at 
the expiration of the war, and the 
erection of a soldier's home in 
Massachusetts were among the 
recommendations made by Tobin 
to the. legislature. 

In Maine, Republican Governor 
Horace A. Hildreth expressed fa- 
vor of a "minimum of govern- 
mental orders and a maximum of 
courteous and practical assistance.” 

New Hampshire’s new Republi- 
can leader declared the racing ban 
would necessitate limiting appro- 
priations to amounts needed for 
rendering essential services. 

Vermont’s chief executive, Gov- 
ernor Mortimer Proctor, Republi- 
can, supplemented the veteran re- 
habilitation proposals with plans 
for a higher education level and a 
broader aviation policy. 

Governors J. Howard McGrath, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, and 
Raymond Baldwin, Republican of 
Connecticut, were inaugurated for 

terms earlier this week. 


Girl Bus Driver Found 
Assaulted, Slain In Bus 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 6 (ANS) 
—A house-to-house hunt over a 
four-mile-square area was under- 
way yesterday for the slayer of 
Winifred Cecil, 26-year-old bus 
driver, shot to death in her bus 
yesterday. Her body was found in 
the aisle of her San Francisco-Mare 
Island coach parked on a down- 
town side street. 

She had been robbed and as- 
saulted, Deputy Coroner Anthony 
Trabucco said. The assailant 





a - 
parently hid in the rear of the 
coach, shot her through the right 
— — a i into the 
aisle, — clothing and as- 
saulted 


Tr. 





Gis In Italy Can Help 
Paralysis Fund Drive 





The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis’ 1945 fund- 
raising drive, beginning on Jan. 
14 and culminating with the an- 
nual President’s Birthday Ball on 
Jan, 31, has been opened to service 
men in this theater. 

Any member of the- Armed 
Forces desiring to contribute to 
the fund should send a check or 
money order to the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, 
5, N. Y. 


6th War Loan ners 
Topped By 7 Billion 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (ANS)— 
The Sixth War Loan Drive has 
been oversubscribed by more than 
seven billion dollars, and, as a re- 
sult, the next war loan probably 
won’t open until around May or 
June, according to Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry L. Morgenthau, 
Jr., who yesterday announced these 
final sales figures in the Nov.-Dec. 
drive: 

Series E bonds—2,868,000,000 dol- 
lars. These sales were behind sched- 
ule at first but steadily improved. 

"The grand tota]—21,621,000,000 
dollars—is a new world record for 
a financing operation.” The pre- 
vious mark was 20,639,000,000 dol- 
lars rung up in the Fifth War Loan. 

Morgenthau said he thought the 
final figures in the Sixth War Loan 
were ’’swell” and praised the ’amaz- 
ing performance” of volunteer or- 
ganizations that sold bonds. Indi- 
viduals invested about 5,900,000,000 
dollars and still had enough cash to 
spend more for Christmas than ever 
before. 

The following table shows the 
over-all sales in the first five bond 





drives: 
Drive Quota Sales 
1 $ 9,000,000,000 $12,947,000,000 
2 $13,000,000,000 $18,555,000,000 | te 
3  $15,000,000,000 $18,944,000,000 
4  $14,000,000,000 $16,730,000,000 
5  $16,000,000,000 $20,639,000,000 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (ANS)— 
One of the stars of the successful 
Sixth War Loan drive was not even 
in this country. General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower sent a powerful appeal 
to the United States just before 
the drive was to begin and just 
at the time when the War Finance 
Division was concerned about the 
shortage of volunteer workers. 

After a wide circulation of the 
general’s statement, several hun- 
dred thousand volunteers registered 
with a rush. 


RAAC Announces New 


‘Off Limits’ Regulations e 


ROME, Jan. 6—In a_ general 
order issued by the Rome Allied 
Area Command, dated Jan. 4, 
1945, the following locations, build- 
ings and areas in the Rome area 
have been placed "off limits” and 
"out of bounds” to Allied military 
personnel: 

1. All houses of prostitution. 

2. All public baths. 

3. All restaurants and eating 
houses except: a. Clubs, restau- 
rants, etc., organized and controlled 
by the Allied Forces. b. Cafes, etc., 
where no foodstuffs are sold. 

4. The establishment operated 
under the name "R. Sciambro,” 
located at Via Carlo “Alberto 4. 

5. The distillery located at Via 
Alfredo Rocco 158. 

6. The royal estate of Castel 
Porziano, located approximately 15 
miles south of Rome. 

7. All wine shops and bars in 
Anzio and Nettuno with the ex- 
ception of Turcotti Marvin Drive, 
in Anzio, and Viletta 37 Knapp 
Road, in Nettuno. 

The first three restrictions listed 





do not apply to war correspondents. 





ae 2 
It was just an open 








d shut ease at Tropical Park, Miami. Here 
fans jam the stand and ramp for the season opening on Christmas Day. A little over a 
week later, on Jan. 3, the season ended abruptly under the government order closing all 


tracks for the duration. 


TWILIGHT FOR THE GEE-GEES 





be, 
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thousands of race track 





Investigating Group 
Passes Thru Italy 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Jan. 6—A subcommittee of 
the United States Senate Mead 
Committee (formerly Truman Com- 
mittee) has arrived in Italy in the 
course of its investigation of war 
spending by U. S. civilian, military 
and naval agencies in North Africa 
and the Middle East. 

Sen. James M. Tunnell (D., Del.), 
and Sen. Harold H. Burton (R., 
Ohio), are members of the group, 
which also is investigating cooper- 
ation between U. S. civilian and 
military agencies in the war effort 
and in postwar planning. 

During its three-day visit to Italy, 
the Committee is continuing its in- 
quiries into the amount of salvage- 
able surplus American war ma- 
terials and properties and their 
postwar value to the United States 
in areas where military operations 
have ceased. North Africa is the 
first major example of such areas. 

Although the Committee is in- 
terested primarily in North Africa, 
hearings are being conducted in 
Italy because all records have been 
removed to Allied Force Headquar- 


rs. 
The subcommittee, a fact-finding 
body, will report to the Meadom- 
mittee upon its return to the United 
States. The group will visit the 
Middle East before returning to 
Washington. 


] - Year - Old Child 
Dies Of Alcoholism 


ST. LOUIS, Jan. 6 (ANS)—Robert 
Pankey, aged seven, died Wednesday 
a victim of acute alcoholism. His 
father, Alfred Pankey a lathe oper- 
ator, told the coroner that the boy 
frequently “begged” for liquor and 
"drank whiskey any time he could 
et it.” 

City Hospital physicians said the 
child died of convulsions from 
drinking an undetermined amount 
of whisKey—some accounts said 
seyen ounces—on New Year’s Day. 
His parents reported finding him 
apparently intoxicated in the base- 
ment New Year’s night and told 
police that another son had in- 
formed them that Robert had taken 
a bottle of whiskey from the shelf. 
Pankey told the coroner that he 
had allowed the boy to take “sips” 
of whiskey from his glass at various 
times in the past six months and 
the mother said that she mixed 
warm water with whiskey and sugar 
for the child "once in a while.” 
Pankey said that when the boy 
became ill at five AM on Tuesday, 
he took him to the City Hospital 
but a physician téld@ him to "take 
him home and let him sleep it off.” 


. > . 
Wilson’s Son Dies 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, Jan. 6 
(ANS)—Lieutenant Robert Wilson, 
son of Jimmy Wilson, Cincinnati 
Reds’ coach, was killed on a volun- 








parents have been informed bv the 





War Department. 


teer flight mission in India. His] yw 











Frank Mancuso Can’t 
Go Back Into Service 


ST. LOUIS, Jan. 6 (ANS)— 
Prank Mancuso, catcher with the 
American League champion St. 
Louis Browns, tried to get back 
into the’ Army after the World 
Series were over, but it was no 
dice. 

Frank took the series in grand 
stride, feeling that he had re- 
covered from leg and back in- 
juries sustained as a lieutenant in 
the paratroops, but the AG’s of- 
fice has replied that his injuries 
make him permanently unfit for 
service, so he will stay on with 
the Browns. 











livic Scores Upset 
Victory At Garden 


NEW YORK, Jan. 6 (ANS)— 
Fritzie Zivic, Pittsburgh welter- 
weight on leave from the Army, won 
a decision over 18-year-old Billy 
Arnold of Philadelphia in a featured 
eight-round bout at Madison Square 
Garden last night. The decision 
wasn’t unanimous as Judge Jack 
Gordon called it a draw. 

Arthur Donovan voted four for 
Zivic, two for Arnold and two even. 
Judge Marty Monroe gave Zivic 
five rounds and Arnold three. 

Many at the ringside agreed it 
could have been called a draw. 

Zivic gave the young Negro from 
Philadelphia a boxing lesson and 
16,293 fans approved the decision 
with loud and long cheers for Zivic 
after the verdict was announced. 

Zivic announced before the bout 
that it would be his final, ending 
his 14-year campaign in the 
However, he has made several simi- 
lar announcements previously. Ar- 
nold was the first high school boy 
to fight a main bout in the Garden 
and was a heavy favorite because he 
was unbeaten in 25 previous bouts. 
The Old Master’s skill prevented 
Arnold from stretching the string. 


Jack Johnson--Levinsky 
Match Nixed In Illinois 


CHICAGO, Ill., Jan. 6 (ANS)— 
The scheduled exhibition bout be- 
tween Jack Johnson and either 
King Levinsky or Lee Savold here 
Jan. 12 has been prohibited by the 
Illinois Athletic Commission. 

Johnson, who lost the heavy- 
weight title to Jess Willard in 1915 
and who is now 66 years of age, 
failed to pass the physical examina- 
tion ordered by the commission. 

















Basketball Results 








Wayne 49, Cincinnati 39. 


paraiso 48, 
Ohie State 24, Wheaton 





Neale, Bell Seeking 
End To Grid Ties 


CHICAGO, IIL, Jan. 6 (ANS)— 
All the world loves a winner and 
football fans are no exceptions, in- 
sists Greasy Neale, coach of the 
Philadelphia Eagles of the National 
Football League. 

That why he and Bert Bell, 
president of Pittsburgh Steelers, 
submitted a joint proposal to elim- 
inate the point after touchdown and 
play off tie games in "sudden death” 
periods. 


This is one of the 21 proposed 
rule changes submitted to the 
league’s rules committee which 
meets here Jan. 9. The pro league 
has inaugurated many revolution- 
ary changes in American football, 
but nothing in the past cracks 
down on grid tradition like the Bell- 
Neale proposal. 

They suggest that if the game 
ends in a tie that an extra period 
be played after a two-minute in- 
termission. The play would continue 
until one team scores. The play- 
off would be run in quarters of 15 
minutes each with the same amount 
of time between periods allowed in 
regular games. 

Neale, Bell and Owen joined in 
the request that substitutions be 
permitted similar to hockey where 
replacements shift in and out of 
the game without halting the play. 


4-Fs May Be Used 
As Soldier-Athletes 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (ANS)— 
The proposal that draft-rejected 





ring.|4-F professional athletes be re- 


classified for military duty as "sol- 
dier-athletes” came today from 
Rep. Donald L. O’Toole (D., N. Y.), 

O’Toole suggested the possibility 
of putting ”4-F players of all sorts” 
on athletic teams. Then under Army 
or Navy supervision, they should 
be sent to military establishments 
here or abroad where "they would 
do the most good.” 

The proposal, he added, could be 
broadened to include band leaders 
and stage and screen stars who 
are deemed physically unfit for 
armed service, but nevertheless able 
to carry on careers as civilians. “I 
believe,” O’Toole said, “that the 
morale of every GI would be greatly 
raised if he saw these nationally 
known athletes and entertainers 
serving in khaki or blue.” 


McSpaden, Byrd Leading 
In Los Angeles Tourney 
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To Those Who Would 


Interpret Soldiers 


The Congressmen have gone home 
and are making their reports to the 
nation on the state of the war in Italy 
and the attitudes of soldiers they spoke 
to. 

By and large, no one would take issue 
with the Congressmen’s reports. Their 
visit, while necessarily hurried and 
planned on a clock-work timetable, 
took them through the Italian theater 


from the harbor installations at Naples 
to within a mile or two of the front 
lines. On the way they had an oppor- 
tunity, and took it, to talk not only 
with the generals, but also with the 
privates. They received an education in 
the war, were grateful for the chance 
to see all that they did in the short 
time allowed and sincerely anxious to 
take home an honest account of their 


~ travels. 


One may remember from basic train- 
ing days that when the general in- 
spected his troops and asked, as he 
sometimes did, how they liked the 
Army, most soldiers would say they 
liked it fine. Even for an Army made 
up of civilians and accepting the Army 
privilege of griping, the answer was not 
too astounding. In front of a general 
and, perhaps, in front of a Congress- 
man, the ordinary soldier might develop 
a case of stage fright; but the most 
logical answer for the soldier’s reticence 
in complaining audibly before strangers 
is that he still accepts the duty of his 
service, knows that he will serve until 
orders dismiss him and happily makes 
the best of his life. 


Perhaps these reasons were also re- 
sponsible for the impression one Con- 
gressman took back to the States with 
him and reported at a Shriner’s lunch- 
eon in Philadelphia on his return. Con- 
sidered in any other light, the report 
made by Rep. John E. Sherid& would 
indicate an over-zealous attempt to 
cheer up the morale of the home front 
at the expense of the soldiers them- 
selves. 

What Rep. Sheridan said was that sol- 
diers do not favor the "rotation 
system” under which troops are 
brought home from combat for rest 
periods and that few soldiers wish to 
come home before the job is finished. 


The report has already drawn heavy 
cross-currents of fire from soldiers in 
Italy and France, who would point out 
forcibly that home is a place they dream 
about, think about and long for; that 


few would hesitate to go home by rota- 
tion or by any other Army-approved 
method. It’s no different in this war 
than it was in the last war or any war, 
they would tell the Congressman, and 
"going home” is an emotion that is as 
true and commonplace among the Ger- 
mans as it is among Americans, British, 
Poles, Czechs and Yugoslavs. It’s a 
rather complicated attitude and, for 
that reason, so often misinterpreted by 
visitors who fail to get into the mind of 
the soldiers they see. 

Rep. Sheridan’s remark was, of course, 
unfortunate and he has already heard 
the counterbattery from the troops. But 
the point in question is still not solved, 
and getting apoplectic about it won’t 
bring it any closer to solution. 

What a soldier would like to get 
across, not only to Mr. Sheridan but to 
all others who wish to interpret the 
soldier, is that he, as a soldier, is a mem- 
ber of the Army, that he works as file 
clerk, jeep driver or rifleman under or- 
ders. And under orders he does the best 
job he knows. how, whether it means 
facing the Germans at the front or the 
routine of work in the rear. This does 
not mean, and should nevér be inter- 
preted to mean, that a soldier is not 
patriotic, nor willing to give all, in- 
cluding his life, to win the war. All 
— a soldier will do and has done be- 

ore. 

At the same time, however, a soldier 
can grow weary and, especially under 
the pressure of battle, wish for relief. 
He knows that an Army-developed 
system of rotation or home furlough 
is not introduced unless his services 
can be temporarily spared. He will not 


lie down on the job, knowing that the - 


war and all that it means, must be won; 
but, at the same time, he will willingly 
go home if the Army can spare him. The 
whole problem, after all, is as old and 
complicated as warfare itself. The sol- 
dier may not always be his own best in- 
terpreter, but he would remind those 
who would interpret him to study him 
closely and to understand how wars 
are fought and won. —M. L. 





Help Wanted 


"I am in a bad fix,” writes Cpl. C. 5S., 
"and need some help. Since I have 
been in Italy I married an Italian girl. 
But I had no papers of any kind from 
my commanding officer or from any 
other place, for that matter. 

"Although I was married in a Cath- 
olic church, one person says it’s legal 
and another says ii isn’t. Will you 
please explain this to me?” 

Sorry, but we get the same reaction. 
It is and it isn’t. 


Badgered 


Pfc. Al B. is pretty much burned up. 
"Since when can’t we wear a medal 
that was issued to us?” he wants to 
know. "We are reclassified infantry- 
men working in a hospital and an order 
came down today that we can’t wear 
our combat infantry badges any longer. 
Can this be enforced?” 

We had to go all the way to head- 
quarters for the answer on that one. 
It seems you can’t wear combat infan- 
try badges if you’re a working medic. 
If you’re a patient, that’s different. The 
captain who forwarded the information 
added that the men became medics with 
their new assignment and under the 
regulations of the Geneva Convention, 
medics are noncombatants. 

The captain also added that the men 
lost their extra combat infantry pay, 
but they probably know that by now. 


Clipping From Home 


Every day or so comes a letter from 
a soldier with an attached clipping from 
his home-town newspaper and a hint 
that maybe Stars and Stripes readers 
would also be interested in the clip. 
What brings this up is a letter we re- 
ceived from Pvt. John R. Simmons— 
"Enclosed find a clipping which was 
sent to me from home. I am sending 
it to you and would appreciate it very 
much if it appeared in The Stars and 
Stripes.” 

The clipping had been torn from 
"This Week” magazine and concerned 
an article by the French writer, Andre 
Maurois, on ”Lasting Friendship.” We 
did think this one interesting and we’re 
passing it along in abbreviated form 
per Pvt. Simmons’ request. 

"In the bus today I saw a large ad- 
vertisement which read something like 
this: "Lonely? Here is a way to find 
friends...’ I thought it could have 
been the basis of a very good recruiting 
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poster: "Lonely? Join the Army, Navy, 


Air Force. Here is a way to find true 
and devoted friends.’ For comrade- 
ship in the armed forces is the most 
perfect form of friendship. 

"Why is this? Because men who live 
together, fight together, face danger 
together, have a great deal more in 
common than any other people in the 
world. 

"In civilian life, even when friends 
have strong common interests, there 
are still a lot of things they cannot and 
will not share. Each of them has a 
home life, a love life, a family life... 
They may be the best of friends but 
they do not give friendship precedence 
over every other tie. 

"In the armed forces, there are no 
such limitations to comradeship. A sol- 
dier or an airman in time of war be- 
longs primarily to his unit or to his 
crew. Not that he does not love his 
wife and children, or his friends at 
home as much as ever. Indeed, he 
may love them more. Yet, for a while, 
they live in another world whereas the 
boys of his unit are with him day and 
night, they eat the same meals, run 
the same risks and fight the same en- 
emy ... Soldiers who land together on 
a beach know that they must win or 
perish together. 

"Of one thing they (soldiers) are all 
certain, they can trust each other... 
And the man who feels he is trusted be- 
comes worthy of the trust. Such com- 
radeship makes human beings better 
and more reliable. There is nothing 
you can hide from a pal who witnesses 
all your actions. If you want his es- 
teem, you have to live up to his expec- 
tations. 

"Thus does true comradeship raise 
the spirit of man. Wives and sweet- 
hearts should never be jealous of such 
friendships . . . It is to be hoped that 
many of these well-tried Army friend- 
Ships will be lasting. In civilian life 
too, there will be strongholds to be con- 
quered and common enemies to be 
wiped out. Let us face them as com- 


rades in arms and attack them in the 
spirit of the men at the beachhead.” 


Please Write 


From the States comes a letter from 
Mr. John Gurnsey, formerly Pvt. ”’Pop” 
Gurnsey of an armored battalion, he 
Says, and he wants any and all of his 
old friends still with the outfit to write. 
The address is 77 Lowell Street, R®Och- 
ester 5, New York. 

"IT thought that if you would run a 
short notice in The Stars and Stripes, 
the men in my old company might see 
it and remember ’Pop’,” the writer re- 
marked wistfully. 


Editorial Backfire 


A recent editorial in the Sunday edi- 
tion called "Memo To America” brought 
several dissenting letters from GI read- 
ers, S-Sgt. David Shapiro took par- 
ticular exception to that part of the 
editorial quoting a letter a soldier in 
Italy received from his wife. 

Commented Sgt. Shapiro: 

"The Nazi secret weapon has as its 
primary aim the division of peoples. 
Hitler knows well enough that certain 
defeat faces him as long as the United 
Nations remain solidified. He knows 
that a divided America would delay vic- 
tory, so he creates a separation between 
GI and civilian. 

"Your diatribe I feel has absorbed 
some of this poison. To illustrate my 
point—you refer to a letter received by 
a GI at the front in which his wife 
writes she is happy he is in Italy in- 
a of France where all the fighting 
Ss. 

"This letter, I am sure, is the ex- 
ception to the rule. For every such wife, 
there are 999 more who know well the 
hardships being endured by their hus- 
bands at the Italian front. For you 
eto use this example is striking below 
the belt as well as dn insult to the in- 
telligence of American women. And 
from this you conclude there is a nat- 
ural cleavage existing between the 
military. and civilian.” 

T-3 A. R. didn’t like the idea either. 
Said the sergeant boldly: 

"Your editorial "Memo To America’ 
smells bad to me. I can’t imagine my 
wife being happy over her husband’s 
being in the front line, even if she mis- 
takenly thinks the Italian front is 
quiet now.” The sergeant added that 
he felt most soldiers forgive civilians 
for their occasional lack of misunder- 
standing and "most of us realize we 
would be making the same mistakes 
if we didn’t happen to be in the Army.” 


Encore! 





A YEAR ago the Axis heid more than 
20,000,000 square miles of the earth’s 
land sea areas. Today the Axis 
holds 13,581,000 square miles. 

A year ago Truk seemed a formidable 
obstacle in the Pacific. Today the 
Americans are 2,000 miles beyond Truk, 

A year ago General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was still in North Africa, newly- 
named. to command the proposed in- 
vasion of Europe from the west. Today 
General Eisenhower’s headquarters are 
in Paris; eight Allied Armies stand in 
France, the-Low Countries, Germany. 

A year ago the great coalition was 
united on the single task of routing the 
Nazis on the battlefield. Today the 
coalition faces the complex of re- 


storing freedom and stability to a 
war-torn world... 4 
—The New York Times 
* 7 . 


INSPIRED by the appearance of a 
new edition of The Stars and Stripes 
in Dijon, France, the editor of the local 
French paper, La Bourgogne Republi- 
caine, wrote this front page piece: 

"Lord, how those austere offices of 
Le Progres have changed! The type- 
writers fire like so many machine guns, 
the teletype rolls off news at a dizzy 
pace. You have to go back to prewar 
American films to match thé hectic 
rhythms which fairly take away the 
breath of a French spectator. . 

"American and French newspapers 
have this in common, that one works 
on them more feverishly and in joyous 
disorder. But the resemblance stops 
there. French journalists belong to the 
era of the pen, a pair of scissors and 
two good legs. American newspaper- 
men, on the other hand, are veritable 
pianists. They play their typewriters 
as Menuhin plays his violin. Some of 
them from time to time use a pencil, 
but it is only to begin an exercise in 
virtuosity: the writing of a headline. 

"Conciseness, which is an article of 
faith to them, leads American journal- 
ists to invent new words, to forge a 
vocabulary which. lends a most vivid 
new hue to their argot. In this way the 
American langyage is transformed and 
enriched under this vigorous impulse. 

”The growth of language in the United 
States shows without a doubt that the 
American, contrasted with the French- 
man, does not live on bread and wine 
but is neurished on milk, meat and 
newsprint.” 

—Time Magazine 


FLORENCE BATES has her own cure- 
all for juvenile delinquency. Says if 
mothers would bundle up their young 
and sew them into long red flannel un- 
derwear for the winter, as she was 
sewed in as a girl, there’d be much less 
talk of delinquency. 

—Hedda Hopper in her 
syndicated column. 


IN RED BANK, N. J., a busload of sol- 
diers heard a female voice ask the 
driver, ’Will you wait a minute, please, 
while I get my clothes on?” twisted their 
necks out of joint, saw a laundress lift 
aboard a load of linen. 

—Time Magazine 


* * + —y 


THE NEWSPAPERS not long ago car- 
ried a story telling how there were no 
trees in the far Aleutians and that pilots 
had brought in a single tree, planted 
it and labelled it "Umnak National 
Forest.” 

What the news story failed to men- 
tion was why the tree had been flown 
in—for the exclusive use of a flyer’s 
pet dog. 

—Walter Winchell in New York. 


A BRIGADIER general came home 
for an unexpected leave and a recep- 
tion in his honor was whipped up. 
There was no time to hire an extra 
servant, and the offer of his ten-year- 
old daughter to help serve cocktails 
was gratefully accepted. She was do- 
ing fine, too, until her horrified mother 
heard her go up te an admiral’s wife 
and say sweetly, ”Won’t you let me get 
you your eighth Martini?”. 

—Bennett Cerf in the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


THE AMERICAN family is not, like 
the European family, a triangular au- 
thoritarian structure dominated by the 
father. On the contrary, it is an in- 
formal debating society which begins 
with two members, the father and 
mother, into the discussion of which 
the children are gradually admitted. 

—Lynn T. White, Jr., in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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By Sgt. HERB MITGANG 
Staff Writer 


REY-HAIRED World War I veter- 

ans, by shaking the cobwebs from 
25 years of memory, wi'l speak at‘great 
length about the Army of Occupation in 
the German Rhineland in the years 
following the last great war, but after 
brushing aside personal experiences 
they all eventually conclude that it was 
mostly: 1. Boring. 2. Still the Army and 
therefore.GI. 3. A lot of fun. 

For one reason or another many 
thousands of Yanks in this war already 
have snowed under their commanding 
officers and adjutants with requests for 
information about the Army of Occupa- 
tion when the present war is ended. 
The answers invariably are the same— 
We've heard nothing about the Army of 
Occupation ... AS soon as we hear any- 
thing, we'll let you know ... If you 
wish, we'll place your request on file 
with your other records but you’d better 
think it over first. 

Some answers come back with the 
cautious reminder that before an army 
can do any occupying, Germany must 
first be defeated, a fact which the head- 
lines have not as yet proclaimed. In 
Short, you can’t join the so-called Army 
of Occupation because it just doesn’t 
exist. Undoubtedly, plans have been 
made for the postwar occupying force, 
but they have not been made a matter 
of public record. However, there has 
been some unofficial information on the 
Subject which, if not entirely true, at 
least gives an idea of the way plans may 
finally shape up. 


HE AMERICAN contribution to the 
Allied occupation, according to 
these unofficial sources, will consist of 
the last men sent overseas before the 
end of the war. How large that force will 
be has not been determined but it would 
be made up largely of the last draftees. 
Such a plan, therefore, probably 
would bring home all the men who have 
Seen action or who have served overseas 
for longer than they can remember, 
collecting overseas bars which are be- 
ginning to look like rungs on a second- 
Story ladder. 
The old-timers would be brought back 
48 rapidly as possible in an orderly, 
practicable manner. The new recruits 
Would get the job of holding the occu- 
pational posts, and they would be re- 
ue in time by other new recruits. All 
of this might depend on what will be 
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Army Of Occupation 


A Couple Of Veterans Recall 
How It Was After Last War 


done with Germany, and perhaps as 
important, what Germany will do for 
herself. 

This scheme would be exactly the 
opposite of what occurred after World 
War I. Then, the man who happened 
to be available and in the’ right 
spot was given the occupational job, no 
matter how long he had been overseas 
and no matter what action he had seen. 
The procedure in the last war worked 
a hardship on a lot of men who were 
among the first to land in France. Those 
who had come overseas just before the 
Armistice got a break and were shipped 
home again in a few months, thereby 
becoming eligible for all veterans’ or- 
ganizations. 


HOSE WHO stayed behind to form 

the Occupation Army were combat- 
wise veterans, 200,000 strong. For them, 
the job began at 5:30 on the morning of 
November 17, 1918, when orders came 
to move into Germany to take over 
America’s share of enforcing the armis- 
tice. They were members of the 3rd 
American Army, formed by official 
order only a few days before the last 
shot was fired. 

The new postwar army, most reporis 
indicate, will be formed on a more equi-~ 
table basis. In Great Britain, where 
some of the plans have already been 
aired, the British Foreign Office re- 
cently asked for 1,000 volunteers to 
make up the British Police Commission 
for policing of occupied territories. 

No decision has been made yet as to 
whether the first batch of trained Brit- 
ons will follow the advancing armies 
through Germany or leave London in a 
body after final victory. Ose thousand 
men is such a small group in number 
that, technically, it is more a police 
organization than an occupation army. 
Recruiting, incidentally, has not been 
so good. The reason for the absence of 
enthusiasm, it was reported, was the 
low salary, although there would be no 
rank lower than sergeant. 

Britain’s policing plan is mentioned 
because it is some indication of how 
the larger Army of Occupation may Se 
composed. Thus, if enough recruits vol- 


unteered, it would not be necessary to 


use any other system, such as an as-. 


signment plan. 

But no soldier, or anyone else, should 
look upon the last war as an ex- 
ample of what to expect this time. The 
main difference is that the Allies will 


have two V days—Europe and Japan. 


A second important reason why the 
Army of Occupation may be formed 
other than by assignment is because 
last time the American Expeditionary 
Force came in 1917 and was finished in 
1918. Two and three years overseas 
won’t be exceptional this time. 

However, there will be some. similari- 
ties as far as the average GI is con- 
cerned. One soldier, now a captain in 
Italy, served on the Rhineland with the 
American Army of Occupation. It wasn’t 
"too bad.” Two other veterans of that 
Army, who are now GPOs at a Medi- 
terranean port, described it as "a 
racket.” 


OR THE GIs in the Rhineland, their 

notification that they were in the 
Army of Occupation came as something 
of.a surprise. When the orders came, 
they marched and rode into the Reich 
with mixed feelings—some were bitter, 
som® were ready to make friends "now 
that the war is over,” others were open- 
minded—and most were curious. They 
wanted to know if the German was 
really a Hun, if he was as brutal as he 
was held up to be. But, by and large, 
the rules against fraternization were at 
first respected. An official report on the 
anti-fraternization order, pointing to 
the basic distrust of Germans by the 
Yanks, says: 

"At the time it was issued, its full 
effect was not appreciated by the Army 
in general, as they had not yet recov- 
ered from the emotions produced on the 
field of battle, which tended to make 
them distrust and hate all things Ger- 
man. The idea that perhaps, as time 
went on, other feelings might come to 
the fore was still undreamt of, and the 
anti-fraternization order awoke neither 
resentment nor surprise. 

"During the first days of the occu- 
pation, feeling on both sides was, in 
fact, so bitter that it is surprising no 
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serious consequences occurred. A vast 
majority of Americans undoubtedly be- 
lieved at the time that the Germans 
respected no agreement or moral law, 
that they took pleasure in evil for evil’s 
sake and sought, above all, for revenge 
for their defeat. The inhabitants had 
also received their full share of propa- 
ganda, by which the American Army 
had been conjured up as an undisci- 
plined mob of semi-savages. Knowing 
themselves in its power, a not unnatural 
sense of fear became prevalent. 

"In consequence, the whole attitude 
of the civil population became so ex- 
tremely conciliatory that both officers 
and men of the occupying army looked 
upon their obsequiousness with con- 
tempt.” 


OR THE combat veterans of France, 

the first days of the occupation 
amounted to a vacation. Their first 
thoughts, according to one officer who 
was there, were not what occupation 
officers later described as the get home 
desire.” In the beginning, says this 
officer, a light spirit prevailed as they 
entered Germany, brought on, probably, 
by the rain and mud of France. His 
outfit had been camped in the mud from 
Armistice until a month later. Men in 
his artillery battery didn’t experience 
much of the wine-women-kisses greet- 
ing of this war, and when they were 
ordered to move into a small Rhineland 
town, going through Luxembourg at an 
easy pace sounded good. 

A billeting officer preceded the bat- 
tery into the town and made all ar- 
rangements for lodging the troops. 

"Officers, noncoms, privates—all went 
into private houses. We didn’t have any 
garrisons in those days. Everyone moved 
into a family and we usually slept in a 
spare room. Most of the time it didn’t 
inconvenience, the family for nearly all 
had someone absent from the house at 
the Armistice. We just moved in first. 

”In the morning, we would leave our 
homes and report to some central place, 
such as a school building, for reveille. 
Then we'd eat at our field kitchens. We 
never ate in the houses. The cooking 
was GI, but the rations were excellent. 
We ate better than ever before, espe- 
cially in comparison with the days when 
we were in the line. 

"Later on in the day, there were 
regular details—policing up the area, 

ulling guard duty on our equipment, 
nspections, hikes and drilling — al- 
though we didn’t have too much marche 
ing for pleasure. Nearly every after- 
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moon, we could get a pass and have the 
rest of the day off. Once in a while we 
had three-day passes and then we left 
the small town in which we were 
bivouacked and went to Coblenz or 
Trier where we could raise the usual 
amount of hell.” 

Hell-raising in Germany this time, 
however, may very well be against mili- 
tary law. Judging from the last war’s 
experience in fraternization and the 
problem now of defeating not only an 
army, but also a Nazified nation, it is 
considered unlikely that occupation 
troops will be encouraged to have any 
relations whatsoever with this enemy 
people. And plans for rest areas and 
recreation centers outside the Reich 
boundaries are now reportedly under 
consideration. 


ESS THAN a year after the Armistice, 

most of the combat troops who had 
been assigned to the job returned to 
the States, and only the permanent 
garrison—sometimes called the "Army 
of Occupation” wrongfully—remained. 
The troops were no longer billeted with 
inhabitants, but were housed in bar- 
racks. They could meet no women le- 
gally and the only women who would 
risk meeting men in violation of orders 
were the lowest t¥pe of prostitutes. The 
result was that the venereal rate, ac- 
cording to official reports, which had 
been very small during the months 
after the Armistice, grew "amazingly 
large.” 

In the hope of correcting this, the 
commanding general determined to re- 
voke the anti-fraternization order, thus 
permitting soldiers°to associate again 
with decent women. Accordingly, on 
Sept. 27, 1919, the anti-fraternization 
order was revoked. Remaining troops 
were no longer called "Army of Occu- 
pation.” The designation became AFG, 
for ’American Forces in Germany.” 

Explaining the anti-fraternization or- 
der, a former member of AFG said: "In 
plain English, it meant staying away 
from the German women. In the large 
towns there was a stricter enforcement 
of the rule. There was no objection to 
drinking beer across the counter next to 
Germans—that was a nightly practice.” 


He went on to say that there was no 
animosity apparent among the people 
when soldiers moved in on them shortly 
after the Armistice. They probably 
didn’t like the idea too much, he re- 
called, but there 
was no point in 
fighting. For some 
people, it meant 
getting things like 
food and soap and 
fats. 

"Mostly, we were 
a bored bunch,” the 
former AFG mem- 
ber said. "The 
headquarters offi-+ 
cers realized this 
and when we ran 
out of things to do, 
they set up schools 
to keep us in shape. 
A friend of mine 
was sent-to an ar- 
tillery school in 
Coblenz to learn 
the French .75—ex- 
actly what he had 
done in the States. 
It was a repetition 
of cleaning out 
manure, taking 
care of the nags 
and the guns. We 
were mobile artil- 
lery in those days 
as long as our hor- 
ses were in good 
shape. We all went 
to some kind of 
school — infantry 
tactics, machine 
gun, mortar and sd 
on.” 

Headquarters for 
the U.S. Army were 
at Coblenz, and of- 
ficial reports said 
that in the stormy 
days of postwar 
Germany, it was 
like an island 
around which 
swirled torrents of 
propaganda and intrigue. Several par- 
ties were bidding for leadership of Ger- 
many, including monarchists, socialists, 
etc. These internal machinations af- 
fected the forces of occupation. The 
American commander, Maj. Gen. Henry 
T. Allen, instructed his officers that 
they cou J not by act or speech do any- 
thing which could be co.strued as an 
alignment with any interested political 
party. Later, in the sp:ing of 1920, AFG 
had less to do with political affairs. 
Civil authorities took over. 

During the early part of 1921, there 
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A Yank sentry, member of the 

Army of Occupation of World 

War |, stands at his post in 
Coblenz, Germany. 





developed a press propaganda against 
the American troops because of their 
*luxurious” ways and their "responsi- 
bility” for the high cost of living in the 
American areas. In a few instances the 
local newspapers contained veiled at- 
tacks upon American authorities. There 
was a good deal of subtle criticism 
against American women of charitable 
groups who came over to run post ex- 
changes and clubs, but orders to the 
German people stopped any outward 
criticism. - 

"During the year 1919, it must be ad- 
mitted that the relations between the 
American soldiers and the civil popu- 
lation were, on the whole, all that could 
be expected,” the official report on the 
occupation era says. But except for a 
few isolated instances, relations grew 
better, the report continues, "slowly 
but steadily, from the day on which 
troops settled in their permanent bil- 
lets.” 

Despite the boredom of most troops, 
some work was actually performed. 
Many of the men were used to dismantle 
fortifications in the American occupied 
rone just as French and British troops 
did in their areas. The quartermaster 
was selling stock. One lot of ammunition 
went to the Eisen Industrie of Essen— 
the highest bidder. This being war ma- 
terial, it was necessary to break it down 
before it was removed from the occu- 
pied area. Much material was sold to 
the French Army. 


OR THE troops in the occupation 

zone in Germany, as well as those 
in France waiting for shipment home, 
an elaborate sports program also was 
set up to break the monotony, and al- 
most every unit had at least a football 
team. Athietic equipment was plentiful. 
Track and boxing programs also were 
carried out, leading up to finals for 
Army of Occupation championships and 
a set of track games in Paris. 

And in the spring of 1919, when most 
of the AEF had gone home except for 
those still on occupation assignment, 
an order went out to the effect that 
any soldier who had not been to Paris 
could have four days in that town. 
And that was another break. 

In 1922, almost four years after the 
war ended, there were about 7,600 of- 
ficers and enlisted men in the Rhine- 
land. On Jan. 11, 1923, orders came 
through from the Chief of Staff to re- 
move all men, and 
shortly afterward, 
in July, 1923, AFG 
officially went 
home. 

Contrary to the 
general belief pre- 
vailing among pres- 
ent - day soldiers, 
the Yanks of the 
1918 Army of Oc- 
cupation—in parti- 
cular those of the 
3rd Army who were 
first assigned the 
policing job — re- 
ceived no extra pay 
other than that 
given for being 
overseas. The same 
was true for mem- 
bers of the AFG, 
Regular Army per- 
sonnel, who had re- 
placed the assigned 
soldiers by the sum- 
mer of 1919. 

What regulations, 
if any, were made 
for AFG personnel 
to bring their wives 
overseas is’ un - 
known, although it 
is probable that 
those who could af- 
ford it might have 
brought their wives 
overseas at their 
cwn expense when 
travel restrictions 
were lifted for all 
civilians, and then 
received the regu- 
lar Army allowance 
for married men. 

What will happen after World War 
II is difficult to say because nobody is 
officially revealing any of the plans 
for an Army of Occupation or AFG. It 
will probably still be possible to "en- 
list” for the Army of Occupation—if we 
are represented and if there is one. 
That, of course, doesn’t take into ac- 
count an Army of Occupation in Japan. 
Nobody is talking much about that one 
these days. As is the case with Ger- 
many, it may be a little premature. 





A veteran is insured against this postwar possibility. 





GI Bill Of Rights 


4. Unemployment Insurance 


By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Writer 


OUR discharged Iowa war veterans 

who went into business for them- 
selves—a farmer, a second-hand furni- 
ture dealer, a contractor and a trucker 
—were paid a total of 368 dollars last 
October under the unemployment com- 
pensation provisions of the GI Bill of 
Rights. 

These payments, three of 100 dollars 
and one of 68 dollars, were made to 
those self-employed veterans under 
one of the little-known sections of the 
bill, which specifies that veterans who 
go into business for themselves and fail 


to make at least 100 dollars a month are _ 


to be paid the difference by the govern- 
ment. 

This part of the bill’s unemployment 
security section, intended to encourage 
private enterprise, is the least impor- 
tant, although probably the least un- 
derstood provision of the unemploy- 
ment compensation setup. The bulk of 
returning GIs will continue the general 
practice_of working for someone else. 
What then, are the benefits afforded 
them under the bill in the event that 
they should find themselves unem- 
ployed? 

To help tide the returning veteran 
over the turbulent readjustment period 
with which he might be faced following 
his discharge, the bill provides for spe- 
cific payments to those whose jobs pay 
them less than 23 dollars a week, as well 
as payments to those whose monthly 
income from their own business is less 
than 100 dollars. 

In order to be eligible for these bene- 
fits, a man must have an honorable dis- 
charge from some branch of the serv- 
ice in which he served after Sept. 16, 
1940 and prior to the termination of 
World War II. 


S FINALLY approved, the bill pro- 

vides for the top payment of 20 
dollars a week to an unemployed vet for 
a maximum period of one year. 

For having served three months in 
some branch of the service,.a man is 
entitled to 24 weeks of unemployment 
protection, and one week for each addi- 
tional week of service, up to 52. There- 
fore, a veteran with ten months of serv- 
ice would be entitled to the maximum 
year of unemployment aid. 

If you have a job, but are making less 
than 23 dollars a week in either full or 


~ ployment agencies. 


part-time employment, the government 
will subtract three dollars from the 
amount you are making, then subtract 
the balance of your earnings from 20 
dollars and pay you the difference in 
cash. 

For example, if you are making 12 
dollars a week, the government will 
subtract three dollars from your earn- 
ings, leaving a balance of nine dollars 
in earnings. They will then subtract 
the nine dollars from the maximum 20- 
dollar weekly payment and pay you the 
balance of 11 dollars a week. 


AYMENTS under the bill will be 

made with Federal funds, adminis- 
tered through the regular state unem- 
The setup will be 
the same in every state and arrange- 
ments have been made to continue job- 
less payments for veterans who might 
be moving from state to state in search 
of work. 


* An unemployed vet has the alterna- . 


tive of using his own state’s unemploy- 
ment plan if he feels it offers him a 
better break than the Federal law. But 
most states have already ruled that a 
veteran eligible for the Federal aid is 
automatically excluded from the state’s 
regular unemployment benefits. 

One thing to bear in mind is that you 
can’t wake up jobless years after the 
war is over and decide to apply for 4 
Slice of unemployment insurance under 
the GI bill. Your application, and the 
bill is very specific on this point, must 
be made within two years after the end 
of the war or within two years after 
your discharge from the service, which- 
ever is later. 

Carefully written and clearly worded, 
this bill is devoid of most of the loop- 
holes inherent in involved legislation 
of this type. Those who try to use it as 
the runners on a gravy train are going 
to find it tough sledding. 

In the first place, no one will be elig- 
ible for benefits who has left a suitable, 
well-paying job, or who has been. fired 
for proven misconduct. If physically fit, 
the beneficiary must be ready and will- 
ing to accept a job in place of the un- 
employment allowance, providing the 
pay and working conditions are up 
community standards. Finally, an 4P- 
plicant’s lack of work must not be due 
to his participation in a labor dispute. 
In other words you can’t collect unem- 
ployment compensation under the 


Bill of Rights if you go out on strike. 
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Nostalgic Tale 
Red Tape Was 


By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Writer 


There are men called operators in 
every Army outfit. They know how to 
get a combat jacket. They can arrange 
for an extra carton of cigarettes. They 
can talk their way into a three-day pass 
and out of a week’s KP. But these men 
are small time operators and the less 
said about them the better. Their 
technique is shabby, their outlook lim- 
ited. They are, at best, the common 
garden variety of that now almost ex- 
tinct plant—the big time operator. 


OR THE big time operator in the 

Mediterranean Theater of Opera- 
tions, these are depressing days. Be- 
longing to the clan of Robin Hood, not 
Al Capone, he flourishes best when a 
theater is young, when the needs of his 
outfit and friends are great, when every 
deal is a big deal and worth doing well 
and when there’s no other possible way 
to do it. In an old theater like this 
one, the spirit has gone out of the op- 
erator. "They don’t need us no more,” 
Says one sadly. ”Everywhere there’s 
channels to get things done.” 

Restless now and as hemmed in as 
Indians on a reservation, the big time 
operators often sit around these days 
and think of past glories, of North 
Africa and the days when anything 
was possible. No names are mentioned 
and few places identified, partly out 
of habit and partly because some of the 
operations were never fully understood 
by the authorities. To the operators, 
however, no names are necessary: The 
Deal of the Chaplain’s Organ, The Case 
of the Coleman Stoves, the work of The 
King—all are well known. 

"Nobody ever beat The King,” one 
operator recalls with nostalgia. ’There 
was a Brain for you. A first-rate 
Brain.” 

"He didn’t look like much,” says an- 
other operator, "but there wasn’t much 
he couldn’t do.” 

‘ "He even worked the Navy,” says a 


- "Remember the deal on the 
Shower?” 


T# KING was a short, fat private, 
Say the operators, and in his own 
Outfit was regarded as something of 
an eight-ball. He weighed about 200 
coun and when he walked down the 
++ ape his OD slacks were never quite 
§ enough for him. He generally 
— alone and was seldom heard 
pwr in public. When you wanted 
as ~ arranged, you never got in touch 
Y 4IM. The King dropped in on 
OU, if you were lucky. 
A company that lived in a barn in a 
Small North African town needed a 
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Of Days When 
Still On Spools 


Shower. A sergeant in the company 
knew The King and one night when he 
dropped in, the sergeant casually men- 
tioned the value of shower-bathing. 
"Yes," said The King, "showers are 
good.” 

Early next morning it began. First 
came a French foundryman with a 
brand new boiler under his arm, smil- 
ing and tipping his hat. Moments later, 
men of a nearby ordnance outfit ar- 
rived, bringing hot water coils to at- 
tach to the boiler. As they left, three 
Navy welders entered with acetylene 
torches and sheet metal and set to 
work building a shower booth and fix- 
tures. While they were finishing, two 
Signal Corps electricians started in 
with elecric bulbs and wire to light up 
the shower room. Before they’d fin- 
ished, a civilian plumber arrived, talk- 
ing voluble French. Working quickly 
and glancing continually over his shoul- 
der, the plumber hooked up the shower 
to the next-door neighbor’s water main, 
tested it, shook hands with the aston- 
ished topkick, turned about and walked 
away. A week later, The King came 
around, took a hot shower and stayed 
for chow. "You’ve got a fine shower,” 
was The King’s only comment. 


T# KING, say other operators, was 
well-qualified to be called a 
"Brain.” "He had executive ability,” 
one operator declared. "He could make 
people work together to get a job done 
and he kept his hands clean.” The 
King, being a private, was a rare type 
Brain, another operator said. "Brains 
are smooth and suave and most of the 
best ones are officers,” he declared. 
”A brain picks his operators carefully 
and after an operator works with the 
Brain for a while, he knows how to do 
things. The Brain doesn’t have to tell 
you: what to do; he says what might 
be useful to have and the operator 
takes it up from there.” 

In the early days of North Africa, the 
Brains were kept busy and so were 
their men. These were exciting times 
for operators, with red tape still reeled 
up on its spool and channels hard to 
find and better left alone. One Brain, 
a supply officer for shipwrecked infan- 
try soldiers who had come ashore minus 
their A bags, B bags and personal equip- 
ment, was advised by the CO to equip 
his men, then sleeping on the ground 
with only one blanket. At first the 
officer tried requisition forms; then 
he tried telephone calls; at last he 
called his wisest men around him and 
gave brief instructions. 

Many thangs happened that day, the 
operators recalled. There was a visit 
to a neighboring motor pool (a fleet 
of two-and-one-half-ton trucks were 
arranged for that evening, after dark.) 











There was a trip to the supply docks, 
in which packing cases being rushed 
ashore were closely studied. Late that 
evening, a tired, bewildered British 
guard at the barbed-wire gate to the 
port met a tall, solemn, rapid-speak- 
ing Yank who gave him a slip of paper. 
"Let the bearer and convoy through 
on urgent business,” said the note, 
signed "CO, U. S. Texas Rangers.” 
"Pass, Yank,” said the guard. 


ALKING threugh requisitions is a 

fairly average skill among opera- 
tors but sometimes requires a convinc- 
ing tongue and voice of authority to 
assure the requisition’s approval. Un- 
due tampering with requisitions, how- 
ever, even in North Africa, was gen- 
erally frowned upon by self-respecting 
operators, although there are few who 
fail to take pleasure in The Case of 
the Coleman Stoves. 

"First, you gotta understand it was 
early in the Tunisian campaign and it 
was cold, damn cold at the front,” one 
operator recalled. "Back at the base 
section cities, everybody’s sitting pretty. 
Plenty of food, heat, clothes, every- 
thing. So up comes this requisition 
for four Coleman stoves and when the 
operators looked at it hard they know 
nobody’ll ever turn it down. 

"Well, there’s this shipment of in- 
fantrymen getting ready to go up front 
and there’s plenty of these Coleman 
stoves back in this certain town. As 
it happens, the stoves are, you might 
Say, acquired by the local officers, for 
which I don’t blame them. Well, this 
operator sees the requisition and sort 
of puts a 14 ahead of the 4 on quan- 
tity required and turns it over to the 
big chief of supply. ‘Just a minute,’ 
says the chief, ’this’ll be hard to fill.’ 
"Look at the signature,’ says the op- 
erator. And the big chief looks at 
the signature and sort of turns green 
and says, "It’s going to be tough to get 
them, but be back in three hours.’ 

"So in three hours this operator is 
back with a weapons carrier and the 
144 Coleman stoves are put aboard. 
Well, I don’t think it’s too bad, even 
looking at it now. One hundred forty 
infantrymen get Coleman stoves to 
heat their rations and General Eisen- 
hower gets the four he asks for. I guess 
the general must have wanted them 
bad, because that’s the first time I 
ever saw his name on a requisition 
blank.” 


HEN nostalgia sinks in deeply, the 

one-time big time operators like 
to think of less climactic deals. They 
sometimes recall the case of the 
lieutenant - who - looked - out-for-his- 
men and succeeded in his first and only 
operation. The lieutenant’s outfit re- 
ceived a portable phonograph from 
Special Services, but no records to go 
with it. The lieutenant, who had been 
a noncom only a few months before, 
knew that his men appreciated the 
finer things as much as officers and 
he also knew there were several hun- 
dred records at an Officers’ Red Cross 
Club in a city not far away. The lieu- 
tenant got in his jeep, drove to the 





city, strolled into the Red Cross Club 
and up to the music room. 

Quietly, he picked up a hundred rec- 
ords, walked over to the check room 
and left them, obtaining his check. 
For the next half hour, he loitered 
through the club. Then he returned 
to the check room, gave the girl his 
check and a ten-franc tip, asked her 
to wrap up the recoids for him and 
then, with his parcel under his arm, 
returned to his jeep and drove back to 
his company. 

The operators, telling that story, ad- 
mitted it’s not really a big time deal 
in the larger sense of the word, but 
spiritually they regarded it as the right 
kind of operation. There’s also been 
a little quibbling from the stuffier type 
of operator on The Case of the Chap- 
lain’s Organ. Most operators, however, 
remember that deal with almost a tear 
in their eye. 


HIS also happened in the early days 

of North Africa. There was a 
chaplain conducting services in a 
muddy bivouac for men who came each 
Sunday out of personal fondness for 
the holy imian as well as respect for his 
preaching. Two operators in the chap- 
lain’s parish were also fond of him, 
but disinclined to worship and were 
frequently scolded for their lack of re- 
ligion. 

The operators, goes the legend, one 
day heard the chaplain complain 
mildly that he could conduct a much 
better service if only he had an organ 
for hymnal singing. 

One Sunday morning the two opera- 
tors were AWOL from formation and 
they failed to appear until late that 
evening, bringing with them a jeep and 
a blanket-covered object in its back 
seat. Now,ong after the event, other 
operators still talk about it in a hushed 
voice, full of awe. 

"They hitch-hiked into town that 
Sunday morning,” recalled one opera- 
tor. "They'd got the lay of the land 
from a pal, who tells them that this 
city chaplain not only has a good field 
organ, but good friends in supply who 
could grab him another organ with- 
out much trouble. 

"So the two operators go to town 
and to church—probably for the first 
time, but I think it does them good— 
and they sit in church through the 
services and the sermon, quiet and re- 
spectful. After the sermon, one of 
them goes up to the chaplain and be- 
gins telling him how much he likes the 
service and I really think he means 
it. His chum takes a look and goes to 
work behind the city chaplain, packing 
up the organ and hauling it down three 
flights of stairs. 

”"About the jeep? Well, they say an 
MP left his parked outside the building 
without a lock on it. As for the padre 
out there in the mud, I don’t think he 
ever knew where the organ came from, 
but you could hear it next Sunday and 
the operators were there to admire it. 

"Now those men, and you can take 
it from me, they were really big time 
operators—the very best in the theater. 
It’s too bad there’s no work for them 
now.” 
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LAST WEEK... 





At home, the President delivered 
his message to Congress on the 
state of the nation, and 
Byrnes cracked down in new 
manpower and production re- 
quirements. 


On the western front, a shake- 
up in the Allied command put 
Marshal Montgomery in com- 
mand of all armies north of 
the Ardennes bulge and Gen- 
eral Bradley at the head of 
armies to the south; the Allies 
stopped one counteroffensive 
but were faced with another 
toward Strasbourg. 


On the eastern front, the Red 
Army mopped up more of 
Budapest’s defenders in bloody 
street fighting. 


On the Italian front, the 5th 
Army regained all ground 
taken by German counterat- 
tack and the Canadians of the 
8th advanced. 


In Greece, a new Government 
headed by General Plastiras 
was formed. 


In the Philippines, new landings 
on Mindoro and Marinduque 
found Yanks 95 miles from 
Manila. 











AT HOME 


The Home Front Gets Tough 


Soldiers who complained, and perhaps 
with some justice, that an all-out war 
requires an all-out effort of the nation 
may get sume aia ana comfort from the 
biggest news event to crop up at home 
since the New Year began. In one sweep- 
ing proposal, War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes would not merely invite, 
but order the 4-F, the deferred farmer, 
the college quarterback and the reluc- 
tant war worker to join the troops of 
America in winning the war. 

Last Tuesday in 20,000 hard-hitting 
words to President Roosevelt and the 
new Congress, Director Byrnes berated 
the country for paying too much atten- 
tion to reconversion and not enough 
to producing the tools with which the 
war has yet to be won. What he asked 
for amounted pretty closely to a na- 
tional service act, a program many peo- 
ple said should have been adopted when 
the U. S. first went to war. 

Proposing to saddle the American war 
effort on ”a horse instead of a mule,” 
Mr. Byrnes made four strapping sugges- 

_ tions: (1) that millions of 4-Fs not now 
in essential war work be drafted for 
combat duty, limited service or factory 
jobs; (2) that the War Labor Board be 
allowed to enforce court decisions with- 
out resorting to seizure of property; (3) 
that the War Manpower Commission be 
empowered to limit the number of war 
workers at any one plant; and (4) that 
unemployment benefits be increased for 
those workers who lose their jobs when 
the war does end. 

With the nation’s eyes focused sharply 
on the manpower problem, the White 
House on Wednesday acted swiftly. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt promptly backed up Mr. 
Byrnes’ recommendations and Demo- 
cratic leaders, closing the White House 
door behind them, generally expected 
quick action on drafting the 4-F into 
the war plants. At the same time, Selec- 
tive Service was told to draft as many 
as possible of the nation’s 364,000 de- 
ferred farm workers between the ages 
of 18 and 25. 

Most resounding echoes in the man- 
power barrel were those dealing with 
the farmer and the 4-F, although the 
nation was also interested in Mr. Byrnes’ 
plug for the War Labor Board, coming 
at a time when the Army was getting 
tougher with Montgomery Ward and 
Co. Mr. Byrnes’ spotlight, recently lim- 
ited to jockeys and deferred athletes, 
—_ reaching into many national cran- 

es. 

Although Democratic leaders expected 
action, Congress as a whole was reported 
neither electrified nor anxious to act 
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immediately on Mr. Byrnes’ proposals. 
The Congressmen’s attitude was partly 
explained by the fact that the proposals 
are recommended only if present man- 
power measures fail to prove effective. 
(A jump of 20,000 men a month went into 
effect last Monday on draft board lists). 

As for the farmers, War Food Admin- 
istrator Marvin Jones protested any new 
draft directed their way. Although only 
11 percent of all farm workers as of Dec. 
1, are on a deferred basis, they are 
termed ’the backbone of farm labor sup- 
ply,’ not to be lightly removed at the 
be g of a year in which farm pro- 
duction must at least equal that of 1944. 

But at the week’s end, it was clear 
the war would call more heavily on 
America in the months to come and the 
nation was urged to fight it with both 
feet planted firmly on the ground. 


Dies Committee Won’t Die 


Despite the predictions of experienced 
political observers, the Dies Committee 
is not dead. The American public, which 
had been prepared by commentators of 
all shades of opinion for the end of 
the committee, was startled this week 
when a combination of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats voted 207 to 186 
to make the committee permanent. 

The Dies Committee has led a charmed 
life. It has been voted funds each year, 
even though it has been a constant 
source of controversy in the House of 
Representatives and in the country at 
large. Designated by the House to in- 
vestigate un-American activities under 
the chairm p of Martin Dies, Texas 
Congressman, it was defended as a useful 
institution and attacked as a "witch- 
hunting probe” and as one of the most 
reactionary committees in Congress. Even 
the conservative New York Herald Tri- 
bune and New York Times said it had 
outlived its usefulness. 

The attack on committee members 
was carried to the polls last year. Dies 
decided not to run. Reps. Joe Starnes 
of Alabama and John Costello of Cali- 
fornia were beaten in the primaries. It 
was agreed that the Dies Committee 
would go out of business, for the voters 
had turned thumbs down on its stanchest 
supporters. But that was not to be. 
Dies is gone, but his committee marches 
on. 


Kiss-Off 


As the 79th Congress met for the first 
time last week, there were still reverbera- 
tions from some of the valiant figures 
who left public office with the 78th Con- 
gress. Among the valedictorians were 
isolationist Senatérs Gerald Nye of 
North Dakota and Robert Reynolds of 
North Carolina and Reps. Stephen A. Day 
of Illinois and Hamilton Fish of New 
York, also isolationists. 

Said Nye: "I would be lacking com- 
pletely in frankness were I to say that 
leaving ... is painless ... You see the 
gravity of the peril in which our foreign 
entanglements have involved us.” He 
predicted another war in 20, perhaps 10 


years. 
Said Reynolds: ”I have often referred 
to myself as an isolationist . . . I merely 


employed the term because those who 
attempted to smear us for trying to keep 
this country out of the war used that 
word ... We are winning this war... 
Russia could not have won it. Great 
Britain could not have won it...” 

Said Day: ”’We are wasting time when 
we expect Stalin to accept a plan of col- 
lective security .. .” 

Said Fish: "I had hoped to be chair- 
man of the Rules Committee ...I am 
opposed to Nazism ... but there is one 
thing worse —and that is the bloody 
hand of Communism .. . It took most 
of the New Deal Administration, half 
of Moscow, 400,000 dollars and Governor 
Dewey to defeat me.” 


Polling Dr. Gallup 


Dr. George Gallup of Princeton, N. J., 
has door-bell ringers all over America 
who go about asking questions for his 
famous American Poll of Public Opin- 
ion. The doctor’s own door-bell has 
just been rung. A House election com- 
mittee, headed by Rep. Clinton P. An- 
derson (D., N. M.), called to check re- 
ports that the poll mightshave been used 





to influence the last .Presidential elec- 
tion. 

The 64-dollar allegation is that the un- 
published figures are more accurate than 
the published reports. This allegation 
breaks down into two others. The first 
is that the statistics garnered by the 
pollsters showed that New York State 
would go Roosevelt by a certain percent- 
age, but that in the news releases, Dr. 
G. dropped the figure one percent, 
strictly on his own. The second allega- 
tion is that Dr. Gallup froze the fore- 
casts of national percentage at 51-49 up 
to Nov. 6, in spite of the fact that his 
figures are d to have favored the 
Democrats at a higher percentage for 
quite a while before Nov. 6. 

The Anderson Committee doesn’t 
charge bad faith, but it’s admittedly 
wondering just how far the published 
Gallup material is based on actual opin- 
ion-sampling and how much on “inter- 
pretation” by the organization. Through~- 
out the past campaign year, the Gallu 
poll consistently overestimated_Dewey’s 
strength and helped build the belief, it 
was charged, that it was going to be a 
very close election. 

On May 26, Dr. Gallup reported New 
York voters favoring Dewey over Roose- 
velt by a 52-48 margin, and in June he 
reported Dewey leading in Illinois. Both 
states were carried by Roosevelt during 
the election and by a bigger margin 
than in 1940. Dr. Gallup also reported 
Michigan for Dewey, which went heav- 
ily for Roosevelt, and as late as October 
26, ten days before the election, he dis- 
covered further Dewey trends. ~ 

Few political experts, however, were 
caught off base by Dr. Gallup’s reports, 
most of them arbitrarily adjusting the 
Gallup poll by transferring a couple per- 
centage points back to the Roosevelt 
column from which Dr. Gallup had lifted 
them. They were merely allowing, they 
said, for the fact that Dr. Gallup had 
in the past always underestimated Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s vote. 

The Congressional investigation may 
boil down to a discussion of what Dr. 
Gallup calls “adjustment figures”— 
things like the ”veracity” of the people 
polled. What the Anderson Committee 
would like to know is whether the doc- 
tor made his “adjustments” to give 
Thomas E. Dewey a little added stature. 
As Representative Anderson said during 
the hearing: "If you’re weighting a poll, 
you have to weight it in the right direc- 


EUROPE 


Der Fuehrer Speaks 


The Great White Father of Nazism, 
Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hitler, paused in his 
lonely “contemplation and planning” to 
speak to the German people as the New 
Year came in. His message to a people 
which “has suffered so frightfully and 
continues to suffer” was that "my only 
preoccupation is to toil hard so that I 
can lead the German people through 
this vale of misery.” 

This from a leader who had not done 
much, if any, leading in recent months. 
Hitler had not spoken to the German 
people since July 20, and then only to 
tell them that his precious life had been 
Spared in an assassination attempt. 

If it was Hitler who spoke—and most 
experts agreed that it was probably he, 
though his voice was tired and falter- 
ing and the new speech came through 
a recording—why was he trotted out to 
ring in the New Year? 

The men who hold the real power in 
the Nazi Reich—the Himmlers and Goeb- 
bels—seem to feel that the legend of Hit- 
ler, the Wotan-like hero, must be main- 
tained. While Wotan may be permitted 
to brood in his Valhalla—in Hitler’s case 
it is the retreat on a mountain-top at 
Berchtesgaden—his followers must be 
reassured from time to time that he is 
looking after them. 

Hitler speaks, promising that Germany 
will not capitulate. But his voice is that 
of a self-anointed hero above the battle. 


Von Rundstedt Acts 


While Hitler spoke and Himmier. is- 
sued orders of the day, another German 
acted. He was Field Marshal General 
Karl Rudolf Gerd von Rundstedt, com- 
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it's forces, having been repelled on 
jst Army line, came back to attack 
the 7th Army’s positions. 
in italy Kesselring’s forces were pushed 
k to the point whence they had 
Sed a moderate-sized offensive the 
‘ek before. The 5th Army recaptured 
‘rea in the Serchio Valley, and the 
nes were back to the point where the 
prmans had begun their Italian coun- 
roffensive the week before. But Kes- 
sjring had to be watched. uz 
In Hungary ‘tthe Germans sent fresh 
yer divisions into an attack last 
xk on Komarom, vital junction 35 
‘ijes northwest of Budapest. The Ger- 
wan counteroffensive here was powerful, 
nd it aimed to relieve the doomed gar- 
on fighting for its life in. the houses, 
veets, cellars and sewers @f Budapest. 
ne Russians repelled the German drive, 
ut they, too, knew there was bite in the 
yenrmacht still. 
Why does the Wehrmacht strike back? 
it may be that these tactics are the only 
native to surrender. The Germans 
‘nnot stand still; the Allies on all 
Fonts will not let them. Retreat is the 
jy other possibility, and retreat would 
ng the Allies to areas the Germans 
are not loose—vital territory like the 
shr Valley with its great industrial and 
natural resources, like Vienna, which is 
ne back door of the Reich; like Bologna, 
hich dominates the industrially rich 
Po Valley of Italy. ‘ 
The two major altérnatives seem to 
surrender or counteroffensive, and 
he Germans had not yet decided on 
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ark! The Paris Herald Sings 


After a lapse of four and one-half 
ears, a condition brought on by the 
herman occupation, the old Paris Herald, 
r more formally the European edition 
bf the New York Herald Tribune, is back 
m business at the old stand. In days 
before the war, this American paper of 
Paris served all news-hungry Americans 





THE AMERICAN SOLDIER has been 
written about by Ernie Pyle, and now 
he is going to be written about by Ger- 
trude Stein, which is like going from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, except 
that there is something sublime about 
Miss Stein’s ridiculousness. She who 
created ’a rose is a rose is a rose” and 
other such cultivated jargon has re- 
turned Trom southern France to her 
home in Paris,. delighted about two 
things; first, the American soldier of 
1944, and’ secondly, the fact that the 
stupid Gestapo didn’t understand the 
surrealist Picasso paintings on her Paris 
apartment walls and therefore did not 
bother to steal them. She is convinced 
that today’s Yank is brighter, better 
read, more adult and wide awake than 
his father to whom she served dough- 
nuts at Nimes in 1918. She threatens to 
send an article on today’s Yank to an 
American magazine. It begins like this: 
"Write about us they all said a little 
sadly and then they said goodbye Gertie 
we'll be seeing you.” Which makes the 
second Gertie (viz., Bizerte) fondly fare- 
welled by the junketing Yanks of ’44. 

* . 


AS FOR THE GERMANS of ’44, Miss 
Stein thinks a German is a German is 





a German and ever will be thus. She 
billeted some Nazi soldiers in her cottage 
near Grenoble when they insisted 

was quite amused to find that the Ger- 
man, when he is not being threatened— 
even by the four spinsters of. the Stein 
household, gets very worried, even ter- 
rified. That’s a basic weakness of Ger- 
man character, she believes; and an- 
other one lies in the fact that they stole 
linen, pots and pans from the inexpli- 
cable Gertrude’s Paris apartment, but 
not even the ’simplest” of the Picassos. 

o 7 oa 


SKORPION WEST, which might very 
roughly be termed the German Army 
equivalent of The Stars and Stripes, has 
come through with a rather neat bit 
of instruction to soldiers now serving 
in the Wehrmacht. The newspaper, 


which acts as one of Field Marshal von 
Rundstedt’s propaganda organs, has 
reported that all Nazi soldiers, regard- 
less of rank, are authorized to "liquid- 
ate” commanding officers who order 
retreats. Then, thinking of what might 
happen to unpopular Nazi officers who 
have to drop out of ranks for a moment 
to obey calls other than the Fuehrer’s, 
the newspaper cautions the 
landser: 
abused.” 


sometimes sad-faced young man who 
fails to wear a uniform because some- 
thing is wrong with his system, may 
soon become a full-time partner of the 
soldier in winning the war. If he can’t 
march and carry a gun, he will now, 
assuming Director Byrnes’ manpower 
proposals are carried out, serve in in- 
dustry wherever the nation’s war needs 
require him. The 1-A who has been 
serving in the Pacific and in Europe 
for some time now will be happy to 
see him, welcoming him as a long lost 
brother. 
1-A will say. 
for everybody.” 


rdinary 


"This privilege must not be 
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THE 4-F, that often maligned and 


"Glad you’re with us,” the 
”"There’s plenty of work 
—R.R. 








living or touring in Europe, reporting 
their comings and goings with news of 
the outside world. 

During its first week of publication, 
the revived paper was not only welcomed 
by American soldiers in France, but also 
by many of its former French readers. 
Old-timers, and there are lots of them, 
observed that the paper carried its 
somewhat famous letter signed by ”’An 
Old Philadelphia Lady” which asks how 
to change centigrade temperature to 
Fahrenheit. The Paris Herald has been 
carrying that letter for the last 19 years 
of its existence. The old-timers were 
glad to see it again. 


FAR EAST 


B-29 At The Waldorf 


The soaring B-29, which the Japs saw 
again last week from their aircraft cen- 
ter at Nagoya and from the crowded 
streets*of Tokyo, had its huge wings 
pinned back, some’ of its parts removed 
and its dignity shattered recently in or- 
der to squeeze it into the Jade Room 
of the Waldorf Astoria in New York 
City. The Jade Room, where Manhat- 
tan has its final say on lavish design 
and decoration, became a hangar for 
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the Super Fort in order to show news- » 
men a thing or two. . 

Although parts of the plane were left 
behind, the newsmen saw enough to be 
impressed. They discovered, for one 
thing, that the distance from wing tip 
to wing tip on the B-29 is farther than 
the Wright brothers flew at Kitty Hawk. 
They learned that a B-29 has 55,000 num- 
bered parts, an operational weight of 
63,000 pounds with 20,6000 pounds of 
bombs aboard, and that three billion 
dollars were spent before the first B-29 
took to the air—and crashed. 

From the beginning, they were toid, 
the big plane knew how to defend itself 
against enemy fighters, and not until 
the fourteenth mission for the B-29s, 
was one shot down in action. For its 
defense, the Super Fort has:a system 
of remote firing controls, making use 
of the five-gun turrets, each mounting 
two machine guns. 

Getting technical, the B-29 demon- 
strator introduced the new electronic 
computer, which sums up such factors 
as altitude, temperature, gravitation 
pull, wind resistance and also the specd 
of the B-29 and the enemy plane that 
dares attack it. The computer tosses 
these calculations together and comes 
up with a sighting figure which, when 
appliea by the gunner to his guns, as- 
sures 90 percent accuracy and enables 
him, at will, to sw.ng the long black gun 
barrels in absolute synchronization. 

In case the newsmen missed the point 
of all this, the demonstrator then sig- 
nalled a gunner in the plane’s belly. The 
gunner, first cutting off the new elec- 
tronic computer, drew his own bead, 
which is the way it used to be in the 
old days. Then he turned on the com- 
puter and, with a clicking and jerking 
sound, the turrets promptly swung on 
the target, correcting his aim. The gun- 
ner seemed to take as much pleasure in 
it as the newsmen, who promptly pre- 
dicted tough days ahead for Jap fighters, 


On The Road To Mandalay 


Come ye back to Mandalay 
Where the old flotilla lay, 
Where the dawn comes up like thun- 
der 
Out of China ’cross the bay. 
Rudyard Kipling 


They’re coming back to Mandalay, not 
across the bay, but down the winding 
Burma jungle roads, trails and railroads 
from the north and northwest. They 
are coming back—the British 36th Di- 
vision, the Chinese 22nd and 38th Di- 
visions, the American ’Men from Mars.” 

Last week the British 14th Army took 
the little town of Yeu, vital rail junction, 
and was 70 miles northwest of Mandalay, 
the city that lies at the geographical 
heart of Burma. The fall of Mandalay 
appeared to be’ only a matter of time. 

What would be the strategic value 
of its capture? The 14th Army’s chief 
of staff said it would mean the virtual 
reconquest of Burma. Mandalay is sec- 
ond in size only to Rangoon, great Bur- 
mese port. Situated near the naviga- 
tional head of the Irrawaddy River, the 
great inland waterway running up 
Burma’s backbone, Mandalay would 
choke off the supply lines from Ran- 
goon. Early in 1942 the Japanese con- 
quered Burma rapidly, cut the Burma 
Road that supplied the Chinese armies, 
and used Burma as a jumping off point 
for further conquests. The recapture of 
Mandalay and the reconquering of 
Burma would bring enormous strategic 
opportunities for the Allies. 
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Stripped of accessories this is the home-made stove which is keeping 
Ist Armored Division men warm. Pfc. Jack W. Myers, left, of Elkins, W. 
Va., and Pfc. Don Sather of Minneapolis, heat up themselves and coffee. 


1. T-5 Paul Craven of Rome, Ga., member of the XXII TAC, 
demonstrates how the air force makes a stove-pipe in the following 


series of six photos. First he cuts the top and bottom out of an ordinary 
GI fruit juice can with a knife. va 


2. Then the can is slipped over a pyramidal tent-pole. Rough 
inside edges are smoothed by tapping lightly around each end of the 
can while holding it firmly on the metal end of the pole. Smooth 
inside edges prevent soot collecting inside stove pipe. 
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Kraut 88s 
Make It Hot 





t The 





Fuel isn’t any problem at all. A five-gallon gas can such as Pfc 
Hugh T. Wicker of Pomaria, S. C., uses will keep the 88 mm. shell-case 
stove going for a week. 


Warming Up 


ARADOXICALLY enough, everyone 

seems pleased over the prospect that 
German 88s will keep things hot on the 
5th Army front this winter. 

Don’t misunderstand. SP guns still 
are poison to combat men. But a pair 
of ist Armored Division maintenance 
sergeants—Joseph Granickas of Brook- 
lyn and Harry K. Moore of Portsmouth, 
Ohio—have improved upon a scheme to 
convert abandoned 88 shell casings into 
home-made stoves. 

Experience has proven their model 
simply constructed, economical in fuel 
consumption, and effective as a heating 
unit. Now Sgts. Moore and Granickas 
are swamped with requests for stoves 
and many another maintenance man 
in the division is busily assembling 
models for his own outfit. Even Maj. 





Gen. Vernon E. Prichard, 1st Armored 
Division commander, put in a bid for 
one of the units. 

Ever since the Tunisian campaign, 
American soldiers in the Mediterranean 
Theater have been tinkering with 
make-shift stoves. Eirdless varieties ap- 
peared on the Anzio beachhead. Sgts. 
Moore and Granickas, now in their 
third winter overseas, lay no claim to 
an original invention. But the two 
maintenance men do feel they have 
déveloped a model which fellow soldiers 
will find useful. 


ERE IS their formula: Retrieve an 
88 shell case. If you can’t find 
one, use a U. 8S. 3” shell case. Brass 
requires braising so the steel 88 or 


3. Cutting the flanges is important. A pair of tinsnips clip 
“Vs about an inch and a half deep and an inch and a half apart 
at one end of each can. Flanges are bent inward slightly to fit inside 

‘he uncut end of the next can. 
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3” case is preferable. Cut through the 
case at a 45-degree angle approximately 
six inches from the mouth. Invert 
the cut off section and reweld. Thus 
the mouth is angled upward at a 45- 
degree angle so the fuel will not leak 
out. To provide a stovepipe vent, cut 
a circular hole near the shell case base. 
Other cases with bases sawed off can 
be welded together to-form a stovepipe. 

A flat piece of metal is cut to fit 
the shell case mouth and a small hole 
drilled through the case top an inch 
back from the mouth. Then secure a 
piece of wire. Attach it to the now- 
circular flat piece so it will control 
sideways movement when your wire is 
threaded through the drill hole and the 
flat piece inserted as a damper. An- 
other hole is drilled midway down the 


The finished product looks like this except that Lt. Charles A. Cavalla 
of Chicago has added a tin-can shell to his stove. It facilitates coffee 
making and cooking. 


This Winter 


tube fora fuel feed. Either a piece 
of brake lining tube or water proofing 
tube can be used as a fuel tube. A five- 
gallon can serves as the fuel container. 
Gravity does the rest. Arrange the 
fuel tube so it will provide a steady 
drip, fill the fuel container with gaso- 
line, kerosene or Deisel oil and your 
stove is ready for use. 

The above instructions may make 
construction of an 88 stove appear 
complicated. It isn’t, according to Sgt. 
Granickas. Stove-making is sandwiched 
into free moments but he estimates 
each stove takes little more than an 
hour. Once constructed, it can be set 
up in ten minutes. Five gallons of fuel 
will last an entire week. Most im- 
portant, the payoff for your effort is 
a winter of warmth. 





4. With the flanged edge fitted inside the uncut end of another 
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can, the two-can section is slid back onto the pole’s wooden part. Six 
or eight holes are: punched with a nail around the joint. Strength of 
completed section is shown by fact it supports end of tent pole. 
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When Maj. Gen. Vernon E. Prichard, Ist Armored Division commander, 
spoke up for one of the 88 mm. shell-case stoves, Sgt. Harry K. Moore 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, added special trimmings to the normal model. 


Se 


6. Cans may be fitted together as one long section of pipe or 
in several short sections joined by the flange-joints alone. Five cans 
made the section fitted on the stove shown. The stove itself was built 
from a tool box salvaged from a truck. 





5. Now the small nails are rernioved and reinserted from the 








inside with points out. Protruding nail ends are then clipped off 
flush with the side of the can, hammered flat against metg! pole tip 
to. make a secure set of rivets around the joint. 
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ONE DAMN THING AFTER ANOTHER 

—By Tom Treanor; Doubleday, Doran 

and Co., New York; 2.50. 

alee The war corres- 

pondent, for all his 

liberty to ask ques- 

4“ Sy) tions and rove the 

battleground, is still 

eo) : a gentleman ac- 

, 1 ~ quainted with Army 

: system and subject 

to rules and regula- 

rs. 4 tions, with his com- 

ings and _ goings 

controlled by such 

routine matters as travel orders, pass- 

ports and credentials. That is more 

or less true of all correspondents—all 
except Tom Treanor. 

The first time Treanor went to war, 
equipped only with an over-stuffed bed- 
roll and painfully thin credentials, 
Army red tape was fouled from the 
gates of Egypt to the Anzio beachhead. 
On his second trip to the war, fully ac- 
credited, he covered the Normandy 
invasion and the drive through France 
until he was killed when an American 
tank ploughed into his jeep on a nar- 
row, dust-choked road. Following his 
first expedition, the former society edi- 
tor for the Los Angeles Times produced 
a book called "One Damn Thing After 
Another.” What this lone voyager 
might have done after his second trip 
to war will not be known now; .what 
he wrote after his first has a comic 
touch no other correspondent has 
equalled. 

On his first trip to the front, for 
example, he borrowed a truck from a 
British captain in the western desert. 
The captain insisted on supplying a 
driver. 

*'You might get lost,’ he said. ‘I 
almost got lost the other night. I had 
an assignment which had me in a 
sweat. They gave me a load of sticky 
bombs and said I must deliver them 
to a tank battle. They said the whole 
battle depended on my getting there 
in time. I had to drive 30 miles in the 
dark by compass and make sure I 
wasn’t getting lost and delivering the 
bombs to Jerry by mistake.’ 

”'Did you make it?’ 

”'Yes, I delivered them.’ 

”'Did you win the battle?’ 

”'Oh, no. Somebody else didn’t get 
there with something else.’” 

Of his first attempt to watch a bomb- 
ing, listening to the veterans point out 
the planes, the flak and the bombs fall- 
ing. Treanor said he "couldn’t see a 
thing.” 

But whenever Tom Treanor did see 
something, he generally saw it a little 
differently than others and with often 
startling truth. He watched the arrival 
of troops in India: 

"One of the entertaining phenomena 
of war is the arrival of a troop ship 
in a big town. It’s especially good if 
the troops expected to be stationed in 
an entirely different country. Then 
they arrive as virgin sightseers, their 
minds a great fresh black on which 
first impressions can be vividly scrib- 
bled. After boning up a bit on Aus- 
tralia, they discover after all that they 
have docked in Bombay. With great 
equanimity they tackle the new situa- 
tion, bursting on the apprehensive town 
with redoubled enthusiasm, especially 
if they have been cooped up a couple 
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or three months. In four hours they're 
already at home; that is to say, they 
already hate the country thoroughly.” 

He stirred a violent debate with his 
description of the arrival of nurses. 

"The nurses were dreadful. They 
looked as though they came out of a 
comic strip. Atop their heads they wore 
steel helmets, which were too big and 
fell over their eyes. The-helmets were 
so big you could spin them on their 
heads. Over their shoulders they car- 
ried on straps about six different kinds 
of knapsacks and gas masks, canteens, 
messkits, and other military costume 
jewelry of great usefulness, no doubt.” 

But a few chapters'later, at an Ameri- 
can air base in China, he had better 
words to say about nurses and Ameri- 
can women generally. 

"China was the most woman-lonely 
country. It needed nurses, not because 
the boys were so sick but because they 
were so healthy. Love staration is 
comic. When Rosalind got the longest 
kiss many soldiers stood up and spun 
around, giving the mating call. It 
was very interesting from an anthro- 
pological point of view. One private 
first class bit his cigar in half.” 

In the Sicilian campaign, he went 
on the 3rd Division’s end run behind 
the German lines and promptly got 
himself a prisoner to dig a slit trench. 
When the shells came in, both made 
use of the trench. 

"We sat like that most of the day, 
facing one another in the slit trench, 
and it had a good effect on my behavior. 
When we had an occasional shelling, I 
didn’t duck in my usual terrified way 
but lowered my head gently and smiled 
at the German to show that this was 
all in a day’s work for me. He op- 
erated on the rame principle. We were 
probably the two coolest-appearing men 
for twenty or thirty yards around.” 


BOOK NOTES 


A wave of cartoon books has been 
flooding counters and shelves in the 
States, with practically all the better 
magazine cartoonists wrapping covers 
around collections of thei works. The 
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”He’s a big fellow, that Grogan, 
isn’t he?” 


”"C’mon, everybody! This one’s 
on me!” 
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FASS ve 
"Don’t just stand there—get 
witnesses!” 





X 


Four drawings from "Feeling No Pain,” an album of cartoons by Syd Hoff, 
most of which originally appeared in such magazines as The New Yorker, 
Collier’s and Esquire. Published by Dial Press; 2.50. 





result is a string of laughs that runs 
all the way from Virgil Partch’s slightly 
mad It’s Hot In Here to the comic strip 
continuity of Barnaby and Mr. O’Malley 
by Crockett Johnson. 

In between are such old favorites as 
Peter Arno with Man In The Shower; 
a collection of R. Taylor creations under 
the title of The Better Taylors,pbringing 
together the saucer-eyed people who 
look down their pointy noses at each 
other in the pages of ”’The New Yorker,” 
and, of course, a new James Thurber 
number known as The Thurber Merry- 
Go-Round. The Thurber item will be a 
Book-of-the-Month selection. 

Also on the counters is a new collec- 








Needling the Records... 


Should a studio record-spinner have 
the right to go out on a limb and say, 
right over the air waves, that Bing 
Crosby isn’t as good as he used to be, 
or that Sinatra is odiferous? Lively dis- 
cussion has started as a result of 
WNEW’s Art Ford’s novel platter rou- 
tine. One morning, Art played some of. 
Bing’s ancient numbers (Paul White- 
man era) and then some new ones— 
then stated flatly that the Groaner 
has slipped. A couple of chorus girls 
phoned immediately to protest that Art 
was wrong. Art responded by spinning 
another set of old-new Crosby tunes. 
The incident not only proved that 
chorus girls don’t sleep all morning, as 
reported; it started considerable pro- 
and-con talk. Is it good showmanship 
or not? Should a disc jockey stick to his 
original needle? 


The Bums’ Thrush... 


If this rumgr is true, one of the most 
unusual apolgies on record is being 
tinkled out on a piano somewhere in 
England. Noel Coward is said to be 
composing a new song dedicated to— 
Brooklyn. 


Lenses and Loveliness ... 

Tony Gaudio has _ photographed 
beautiful women for RKO for 31 years, 
which entitles him to' make a list of 
those he thinks were the choicest. He 
picked them like this: perfection of 
features, Hedy Lamarr; symmetry of 


~ face and figure, Billie Dove; flawless 


skin, Marion Davies; most voluptuous, 
Jean Harlow; perfect streamlined fig- 
ure, Ann Sheridan; perfect brunette, 
Norma Talmadge; most exotic, Merle 
Oberon; most spiritual, Corinne Grif- 


fith, and most vivacious, Joan Leslie. 
That makes nine. Tactful Tony says 
any current offended beauty may con- 
sole herself that she would have been 
the tenth. 


Situation Abnormal ... 


Two of the biggest surprises for 
H’wood last year were (1)the astonish- 
ing success of ”’"Going My Way,” a story 
about, of all things, two parish priests; 
and (2) the failure of its war movies 
to please either the home audience or 
the men overseas. H’wood has called in 
the Gallup Poll to find out what there 
was sq box-office-worthy about Bing 
Crosby as a singing priest in a practi- 
cally sexless picture. H’wood also sent a 
young writer, Arthur Miller, on a quick 
tour of U. S. Army camps in order not 
to have any cliches in its "GI Joe,” the 
filming of an Ernie Pyle book. Miller 
wrote a book about his trip—”’Situation 
Normal.” Perhaps H’wood will be con- 
fused again to find out that overseas 
soldiers snicker at H’wood’s idea of 
getting away from Army cliches by 
pt rg camps in, of all places, the 

ates. 


Southern Fried Chicken ...™ 


Whether or not this will put an end to 
four or five puptent spats, we don’t 
know, but for the record, here’s the 
latest list of Hollywood stars and star- 
lets who were ”"boahn and braid” south 
of the Mason-Dixon Line. Texas—Linda 
Darnell, Ann Sheridan, Ginny Simms, 
Joyce Reynolds, Jean Porter, Lynn Mer- 
rick, Constance Moore and Evelyn 
Keyes; the Carolinas, Ann Jeffrys, 
Kathryn Grayson, Ava Gardner and 
Gloria Saunders; Alabama, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Mary Anderson and Gail 








tion of George Price’s work called Js} 
Anyone We Know?; an album of Gari 


ner Rea cartoons selected from Collier’ 


The Gentleman Says It’s Pixies and 
Feel Like A Cad in which Set. 
Reynolds collects the adventures , 
Butch, the burglar. 

Aimed directly at service men 3 
several cartoon books by soldiers. g¢ 
George Baker started it with The Sa 
Sack and Set. Ralph Stein follows it y 
with What Am I Laughing At? Anothet 
is Please Don’t Streamline Mother Whi 
I’m Gone, a plea to postwar planner 
directed by T-Sgt. Philip Reisman, J. 
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Patrick; Louisiana, Dorothy Lamo 
and Faye Emerson; Georgia, Mirial 
Hopkins and Helen Parrish; Kentuck 
Irene Dunne, Marie McDonald and Ut 
Merkel; Tennessee, Marjorie Weave 
Mississippi, Ruth Ford and Virgil 
Lynn Bari. No, Ginger Rogers was it 
born in Texas. She spent a lot of li 
life there, but when she says she’s 
Missouri, she means it. 


Tom Harmon 


and Dorothy Parker ... 

These two quite dissimilar ped? 
come in for the weekly Plain 
Award. Harmon, footballer and fiy4 
has written a book called "Pilots 
Pray,” in which he admits that @ 
picture he starred in, ”"Tom Harmon, 
Michigan,” was a "stinker.” ’I was? 
ing big money at the time,” says 
"and I would have played Hamlet 
they wanted me to.” Miss Parker, 
intellectuals’ Bob Hope, confessed 5! 
been fired because her H’wood st 
writing stank.” 


a a 
Johnson's Polish... 

A big freckle-faced blond actor’ 
caught Frank Sinatra with his > 
socks down. He’s Van Johnson, ~ 
recently seen in "Thirty Seconds , 
Tokyo.” For Johnson, Mary Lou © 
vicchi of Queens, New York, gave 9 

tra pictures to the kid next . 
Johnson can’t sing, has about as ™ 
glamor as a grocery boy, but he ™ 
what his admirers call cute faces. 
has broad shoulders and he is 25 
actor. The girls will be a little wor 
when they find out he is now dat 
Chili Williams, she of the delec 


Ika-dots. 
sta —Sgt. RAY REYNO 
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pry Days 
ae areas of the Italian 
he iJ] be invaded shortly by a pla- 
Tt USO lovelies, comprising three 
shows, who are-currently in 


pisrming up for their appearances 


“ the shows to head north will 
pays, with USO girls Janet 
yivacious dancer from Washing- 
D c.; Vivian Francis, tap and acro- 
dancer from New York City, and 
» Nevulis, song stylist from South 
on, Mass. , 
ire, who began her stage career 
she was selec "Miss Massa- 
tts” a few years ago, does a sweet 
s blues crooning. Vivian has a warm 
in her heart for GIs. On her last 
pp Shows trip through Alaska, she 
rushed to Fairbanks by an Army 
ste who bought the only ring in the 
ral store there and had an Army 
jain tie the knot. 
net, too, is married. Her husband, 
Nash, emcees the show. This is the 
time the young couple have en- 
sined overseas. They were in this 
ter last year. 
Burke, an amiable mimic fro 
port, Ky., does a super job of imf 
ng Benny Baker, The Voice Sinatra, 
the Ink Spots. 
at USO show would be complete 
hout a squeeze-box artist? This one 
no exception and Ward DuvVall of 
well, Va., fills the bill in Crazy Days. 
d recently completed an 11 months’ 
of the Pacific Theater, was home 
two weeks and then signed up for 
ey Days. 
azy Days will play at units in the 
ne Area until Jan. llth, then head™ 
the forward areas. - 


lywood Hi-Jinks i 
Iey're all gals in the USO show, 
lywood Hi-Jinks, which will tour 
ne units for two weeks before going 
. The original name of this unit 
Hollywood Starlets, but for some 
mown reason someone changed it. 
r of the six in the cast hold Holly- 
d contracts so the name could have 
estly stuck. . 

his is the first overseas tour under- 
n by the young starlets, but all six 
p played engagements under the 
)-Camp Shows banner back in the 
s,and have behind them an im- 
sive record of screen, stage, radio 
nightclub work. 

stopher King, red-headed com- 
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edienne and manager of the troupe, 
claims Hollywood as her home. She ap- 
peared in Paramount’s Lady In. The 
Dark and Star Spangled Rhythm and 
also had a part in the Chicago produc- 
tion of Goodnight Ladies. 

Francis Knight, who emcees the show, 
is an RKO starlet from Bedford, Ky., 
and also played in Goodnight Ladies. 

Remember the gorgeous Earl Car- 
roll girls? Barbara La Rene, acrobatic 
dancer from Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
one of Earl’s ’most perfect girls,” ac- 
cording to advance publicity. Barbara 
recently completed a Sam Goldwyn 
picture with Sammy Kaye. Lydia Mar- 
cus, Alhambra, Calif., is a concert pi- 
anist. who also plays boogie woogie in 
a manner comparable to dusky Hazel 
Scott. , 

This unit brought Kathie Kail of 
Hollywood and Mary Blair of New York 
City along to satisfy the demand for 
singers. Kathie holds an RKO contract 
and has sung with the Jan Garber and 
Horace Heidt bands. Mary, daughter 
of the vaudeville team of Blair and 
O’Donnel who entertained GIs in 
France during the last war, previously 
was booked with Kate Smith’s Hour of 


Charm program. 
—Pvt. BOB LEE 


Panama Hattie 

The long-awaited Broadway success, 
Panama Hattie, is scheduled to arrive 
in Rome Sunday. Featuring the well- 
known vaudeville ’*Diamond Brothers’ ” 
team, this show is also loaded with gals. 
Ten of them and six male actors will 
present the musical at the ENSA Ar- 
gentina Theater nightly at 7:30 Jan. 
8-13, then will depart for the foxhole 
circuit.” 3 

Having already played Pisa and Leg- 
horn, the show comes here with an im- 
pressive record of successes. There will 


be no tickets for admission and seats 
will be on a first come, first served 
basis’ 


The Lip Returns 


Back from the forward areas is base- 
ball’s contribution to GI entertainment. 
Leo the Lip Durocher, talkative man- 
ager of the Brooklyn Dodgers; Joe Med- 
wick, Giant outfielder; Nick Etten, 
Yankee first baseman, and Tom Meany, 
PM sports columnist, have been touring 
the theater showing movies of the 
World Series and holding informal 
baseball chats. 

The group will visit Rome Area units 
during the week. They promise to an- 
swer any baseball questions GIs may 
have in mind and if anyone can an- 
swer them, these guys can. Even if 
you’re not an ardent baseball fan, try 
not to miss this show. 


AES ...on the air 


Program Jottings 


THAT "Rockin’ Chair” vocalist, Mil- 
dred Bailey, and her new show warmed 
the AES airlanes this week. A regular 
from now on, the show will star Mildred 
Bailey’s "Queen of the Blues” singing, 
Red Norvo and his Sextet, and a dif- 
ferent guest performer each week. 


* * ad 


AES ROME is now rebroadcasting the 
"Hit Parade” direct from the States 
every Saturday night, conditions per- 
mitting. The program will be aired at 
9:30 PM, Rome time, with lovely Joan 
Edwards and the Hit Paraders singing 
their share of America’s ten top tunes 


to the rhythms of Mark Warnow’s Or- 
chestra. 
. > 

MAJOR BOWES has just spun his 
"Wheel of Fortune” for the 500th time, 
a record in any amateur’s league. Since 
its inception, the original Amateur 
Hour has seen many of its unknowns 
achieve fame and fortune. Four of 
those unknowns have become Metro- 
politan Opera artists. 


oF * * 


SCREEN SONGSTRESS and star AES 
performer Judy Garland, who is just 
past her 22nd birthday, has a high- 
priced radio show in the offing. The 
Andrews Sisters (their recording of 
*Massachusetts” is still an AES request 
favorite) are already set with an air- 
Jane feature of their own with which 
they brought in the New Year. 


* * ca 


AES PROGRAMS will soon be im- 
proved by the elimination of much of 
the crowd noises frequently heard on 
broadcasts. Taking the initiative, Bing 
Crosby and Fred Waring have limited 
radio audiences, some of whom have 
been getting out of Land with their 
yells and applause, to demonstrations 
only at the beginning and end of their 
shows. Outside listeners have approved 
the idea and more shows are due to 
follow the plan. 


New Stations 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AES radio 
chain has added a new link. This latest 
broadcaster, now on the air, is "The 
American Expeditionary Station on 
Wings With the 12th Air Force.” 

Another new station, soon tobe in- 
stalled, will be located at Leghorn. 


Briefly Noted 


Edgar Bergen, with due apologies to 
his boy Charlie, is still good and has 
now introduced a third character in 
his show—Effie Klinker, a man-mad 
old maid . . . Incidentally, while the 
passing of one year and the advent of 
another sees a lot of goings-on and 
comings-off in radio, Don Ameche 
stays right on as MC of the Bergen 
show ... "Spotlight Bands” continues 
each week to come up with the best 
of the dance orchestras in the States 
. .. For top-notch long-haired music, 
catch the NBC symphony ... Also 
above par is the "Raymond Scott” 
show, heard in the Mediterranean twice 
a week, 

—Sgt. ED PARKER 


























Outdated Prediction 
P Autumn, palling embers left of 


flared through the scarlet-bor- 
pred hours, 


hds shyly on the brink of nipped 





te hands waxen among the black- 
ed flowers. ‘ 


sweetness of her voice, her song 
d laughter 


soon be hushed. A thick, high- 
itched ras 


ws in restless fury to trail in after 
“9g vales have felt her last 
alm Clasp. 


hd stab my heart, 

deny its presence, its cold, cruel 
» this greedy, clutching thing will 
aly start 

Autumn—and I—will be coming 


again. 
—S-Set. Otto Davis 
Unidentified 
you there, with widely staring 
poe hands? You lie beneath 
es 
.cPing mouth, ahd little know or 


the breeze that ruffles through 
our hair. 
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rier if this sudden lump of clay 
~ ed, or learned to play 
‘ childish games. And whether 


at dead lips has known a woman’s 





~ our thighs, now bloody and 
foster 

chil once the life-breathggt 
your younger days did you not 
two legs where there is only one? 
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igh purple ash soon shall sting | 


slowly st 


town, 
ealing, 


H rdown, 
cide a ceiling. 


When final taps are blown, then I'll 
recal] 

I only gave my youth—you gave your 
all. 


—Pfc. Maynard Johnson 


Beloved 


This world is full of mysteries 

And things I can’t explain, 

Sweet memories seem to hold the throne 
Of my unsettled brain. 

Whatever task I have in mind 

Or set about to do, 

Before it’s started on its way, 

I get a thought of you. 


Our years have been sweet messengers, 
They’ve brought us joy and pain, 





And left a heap of memories 
That we can live again. 
When graying days demand their toll 
And time goes in review, 
T’ll ask no richer gift of God 
Than just to be with you. 
—Lt. Carl A. Fisher, AC 


Happy Soldiers 
It’s easy to pick California soldiers, 
They are not in the least downhearted; 
They’re smiling because they’re right 
at home, 
Now that the 
started. 


Autumn rains have 


—Cpl. Harry P. Volk 


Constance 


When all the hills have laid their 
haughty heads 

Upon the valleys green and gone to 
sleep; 

When all the winds are stilled and all 
the clouds 

Have long since wandered off 
truant sheep; 

My love for you may fade for just a 
while, 

Then flame anew, remembering your 
sweet smile. 


like 


—T-5 H. P. Williams 


From The Hill 


The golden spray of moonlight 
Is dancing on the sea; 

Gayly sparkling ‘round the shore 
Embracing Napoli. 


Silent vigil o’er the ships 

The harbor’s apron keeps; 
Through the gold dust on the sea 
A vessel slowly creeps. 


San Lucia’s rugged shore, 
Which breaks the harbor’s nest, 
Picks a shodow from the moon 
And lays it down to rest. 


In grim, appealing contrast, 
Within the moonlight’s glow, 
Stands with brutal dignity 
The great Vesuvio. 


Beauty strikes a tender note, 
Man’s love of it, the chord. 
Alas! this is a symphony 
Mightier than the sword. 


—Vol. Ronald M. Thorp 


To A Baby’s Photograph 


Little son I have not seen, 

I greet you from afar. 

Hair like silky mist of gold, 

Eyes that hold a star— 

And in your rounded baby face 

(Miracle like no other) 

I catch a glimpse of all I love- 

In the smile of your mother. 
—Set. Virgil Scott 
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WITH THE. 5TH ARMY 


RE YOU skinny? Underweight? A 
weakling? Then hark to the his- 

tory of Cpl. Frank A. Shaffer, a mass of 
muscle from Fort Scott, Kan. "I was a 
puny no good,” Cpl. Shaffer confides. 
”A hostler, a blacksmith, a bum. Only 
weighed 114 pounds. Went up to Fort 
Leavenworth to enlist in February, 1941, 
and they scorned me, absolutely scorned 
me. ’Stick around and fatten up,’ the 
doctors said like I was a Thanksgiving 
turkey. For ten days I ate and slept. 
When I was 118 they gave in. But I was 
still a weakling. One day I see a husky 
fellow lifting a bar bell. ‘It'll make a 
man of you,’ he told-me. "Dynamic ten- 
sion is no good. Takes bar bells.’ Boom! 
I bought a 160-pound bar bell set. Took 
it with me to the Ist Armored Division 
at Fort Knox. Two hours a day I built 
muscles. Then they alerted us for over- 
seas. There it was—Would I take the 
bar bells or stay a weakling? Took ’em, 
of course. Wired the bar to a truck 
chassis and slipped the 160 pounds of 
weights into my barrack bag. Never for- 
get the way the guy in England looked 
when he tried to unload the barrack 
bag from our truck. Couldn’t even lift it. 
I kept building muscles. Put the weights 
back in my B bag when we Sailed for 
the African invasion. Carried ’em all 
over Africa. At El Guettar I worked out 
between air’ raids. Made some new 
weights from German tank armor. 
Brought ’em all to Italy. Look ‘at me 
now—175 pounds of muscle. I’ve stopped 
smoking, drinking and chasing around. 
Grew two and one-half inches after I 
was 27. Best thing in the world for a 
man to carry 160 pounds of weights with 
him. Look at Gene Tunney—he carried 
two books of Shakespeare. That doesn’t 
build a man up. I work out an hour 
three times a week. I can press 185 
pounds—that’s lifting it slow. I can jerk 
215 pounds, After the war I’ll work in 
a gym. When you believe-in bar bells 
you can do a lot of good converting 
people.” Then, turning to an admiring 
huddle of fellow 1st Armored ordnance 


men, Cpl, Shaffer demanded: ’’Tell him - 


what it’s done for me.” ”Frank was all 
skin and bones at Fort Knox,” Sgt. 
Ralph Genet of Leopold, Ind., confirmed 
on cue. ”Now he’s strong as a horse,” 
Cpl. Frank Vozak of Alton, IIl., echoed. 
”See!” Cpl. Shaffer declared triumph- 
antly and bolted for the chow line. 


VISIT to the 8th Army front dis- 
closed that Tommie is just as 
interested in the subject of rotation 
as any 5th Army GI. Right now his big 
gripe is that men in France are to re- 
ceive one week of home leave each six 
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months, A typical comment ‘was that. 
of Sgt. Arthur English of Norwich, over- . 


séas some four years with the "Desert 
Rats,” an outfit which fought through 
the entire African campaign. ”It doesn’t 
seem quite fair,” Sgt. English remarked. 
"Lots of the lads were near the end 
of their enlistment and haven’t. been 
home in years.” 


DO'S gonna’ win the war, the ath- 

letic officer at Fort Custer, Mich., 
used to bellow as he urged his pupils to 
more enthusiastic blood - letting. It 
seemed a trifle over-optimistic at the 
time, but that was before we heard 
about Pvt. Mack C. Boodle of Charles- 
town, S. C. Pvt. Boodle was outposted 
with the 350th Infantry Regiment one 
miserable day when the Krauts punched 
back. A potato masher sailed into his 
foxhole. Pvt. Boodle, who can take a 
hint; vaulted out and promptly was 
made prisoner. His lone captor motioned 
with a Mauser toward the German lines, 
intent on bringing home the Boodle. As 
the muzzle deflected, Pvt. Boodle leaped, 
wrested the rifle away in the best Judo 
tradition, hurled the German to the 
ground and—being hungry, perhaps— 
began biting him. The Jerry screamed 
so Pvt. Boodle postponed luncheon, 
jumped to his feet and grabbed the 
Mauser. Jerry fled. Boodle aimed, pulled 
the trigger ... and nothing happened. 
The German scampered off and Boodle 
crept back into his hole. It’s little things 
like that which make a Judo instruc- 
tor’s life worth living. 


VER STOP to consider that the ani- 

mal instinct to burrow within the 
earth for shelter has survived all the 
refinements of human warfare? Primi- 
tive men sought cover in a cave. World 
War I doughboys found protection in 
trenches. Today the combat soldier digs 
a foxhole. We overheard four infantry- 
men threshing out the foxhole situa- 
tion recently and pass along their ob- 
servations. What with reconversion and 
all it may come in handy. It seems 
there’s just one requirement for a good 
foxhole: to protect the man inside from 
anything but direct artillery or mortar 
hits. Mostly they’re dug with entrench- 
ing tools but in an emergency a steel 
helmet or even the bare hands can be 
utilized. On the mountainous Italian 
front, 5th Army men prefer: a hole 
slanted into a hillside and covered with 
a Shelter half. The next best model 
starts straight down and then is slanted 
in. Either way the chap inside has 
a good deal of protection against, air 
bursts, the doughboy’s prize enemy. 
Rocky, mountain terrain often makes 
it impossible to burrow deep enough 
for safety. The quartet debated that 
point and decided the only solution— 
and not a very good one—is to pile up 
rocks around the edge. 

Now that -the ground is frozen one 
of the most immediate foxhole dangers 
has disappeared. It used to be that 
the. water-soaked soil would cave in 
and bury the occupants. Smart infan- 
trymen never dig in near trees no 
matter what they used to teach back 
in the States. Artillery may hit the 
tree, burst in the air and lace the sur- 
rounding area with shrapnel. Under 
ideal conditions every foxhole occupant 
would be relieved just before dawn and 
then come back to his hole after dusk. 
Each doughfoot pairs up with a pal and 
it’s the buddy system which makes life 
bearable. Conversation and cigarettes 
are about all there is to fill the lagging 
hours, although in daylight some men 
browse through Armed Forces service 
editions or anything else available. Cold 
feet are the most common foxhole com- 
plaint and our informants said that 
while shoe pacs helped, they didn’t solve 


A convoy of mules led by Italian 
muleskinners carries rations to 
men on the 5th Army front. 





Tanks. 
Vs. Terrain 
In Italy 








ARE TANKS making the maximum contribution of which they are ¢. 


pable on the Italian front? 


"Yes,” declares Pfc. Jerry Hyland-of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., who served with 
the 3rd Infantry Division recon troop before joining the 1st Armored Division 
as a light tank driver. ’For this terrain tanks are doing the impossible. We'y. 
taken them where almost no one would risk it. I’ve been an infantryman 
and know their life is 100 percent worse than ours but the tanks are doing 


as good a job as terrain permits.” 


"Considering the terrain, they do a fair job but many times the infantry 
has good reason to complain,” says Pfc. Anthony Phillips of New Castle, 
Pa., 339th Infantry Regiment rifleman. ”Once in tank country the armor 
pulled back without letting us go first and we were stranded in.a wheat field 


Right now the tanks assist as much as the 


y can. They’ve been a lot of help 


~ 


as artillery when terrain limited movement.” 

"The ground is so soft and terrain so bad tanks have to stick to the 
roads,” Pfc. Lloyd Stockton of Gardena, Mo., 361st Infantry Silver Star 
winner, believes, *Under such conditions one antitank gun could hold up a 
division of tanks. The tankers would be up there pitching if terrain per. 


mitted. As it is, they help out a lot.” 


"The infantry gripes too much but I do think tanks could furnish closer 

‘ support,” puts in Cpl. Albert Hill of New. York City, 85th Division machine 
gunner. ’They did a swell job in the Gothic Line but they’re too sensitive 
about drawing fire. However, you’ve got to. consider the terrain is so bad 


now they can’t maneuver.” 


"Give the tanks credit—when the infantry went into Livergnano they 
found two knocked-out tanks there ahead of them. I don’t know how they 
ever made it. They draw fire but they do their job,” reports S-Sgt. Albert 
Avila of New Bedford, Mass., 91st Division doughfoot. 

. Pfc. William Parker of Florence, Ala.,, who has had three tanks knocked 
out under him in 31 months as a ist Armored Division tank: driver, has this 
to say: ”Armored infantry and veteran divisions like the 34th have fought 
with tanks and want them along. Tanks have saved a lot of infantry lives 
With the terrain so bad in Italy, armor has done everything possible.” 

All told, the score in 20 interviews with infantrymen and tankers showed 
16 who thought tanks had done their best considering terrain. Four (all 
infantrymen) believed armor could play a fuller role. You take it from 


there. 








the problem. The new parkas proved 
a boon in keeping the upper body warm. 
Foggy mountain days, oddly enough, 
are popular because the doughboy can 
build a foxhole fire without having 
smoke disclose his position. The inner 
waxed K ration container burns just 
long enough to heat a cup of coffee. 
The unwaxed outer container or your 
steel helmet is utilized for toilet pur- 
poses. The foursome agreed that the 
veteran learns a lot of tricks to make 
his hole safer and more comfortable. 
They also agreed on something else: 
foxhole existence is the ultimate misery 
of Army life. 


LOT OF stories have been pub- 

lished. about twin brothers who 
were inducted into the Army together. 
The SOP is to print a picture of the 
first sergeant scratching his head over 
which is which and then forget the 
matter. Here’s a different twin story— 
what happens to twins in combat. Onnie 
and Connie Baker are 23 years old and 
from Grand Prairie, Texas. They went 
into the Army six years ago as mem- 
bers of the 36th Division, which later 
was to fight in Italy. The Army shuf- 
fled them around and they came up 
in Co. I, 361st Infantry Regiment. Once 
one made sergeant but he was busted. 
During the Gothi¢ Line push one was 


wounded but came back to the outfit, - 


so Pfc. Onnie and Pvt. Connie remain 
together. They fight together, too. It 
wasn’t long ago that a buddy of theirs 
was shot down on a hill. Onnie and 
Connie asked if they could go after 
him. The CO gave his consent. They 
ran up the hill and weren’t hit. With 
their rifles they improvised a stretcher. 
Halfway down, Jerry decided he wasn’t 
seeing double and let fly. The .only 
cover near was a rock, tall enough to 
conceal three but wide enough for only 
one. "I laid behind that li’l old stone 
with the wounded boy on top of me 
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and Connie on him,” Onnie recall 
afterwards. "The slugs hit over a 
under and all around. Some went} 
tween Connie’s legs. The only thi 
that could save us was to run for 
We asked the fellow that was hit 
he could run and he said he’d try. ' 
ran like hell through the machine # 
fire and made it. He’s getting ¥ 
now. Connie and me? We're okay, 


RYING TO convince the folks b! 

home that driving a wrecker 8 
tough assignment is like attempting 
keep Tom Harmon out of the spotligh 
You can try, but it’s smarter to 
centrate on something more simple, 
inventing a perpetual motion mac 
One reason the wrecker drivers dese 
More recognition is that they wi 
their vehicles over wretched roads l 
der miserable driving conditions. ° 
other is what they go through. 
Sgt. Ted Bengfort of Des Moines. 
weapons carrier stalled in the mud 
a call went up to the 35lst Infal 
CP for a wrecker. That meant § 
Bengfort. He started for the 
car—and his own*vehicle mired. 
in an effort to free it, the winc a 
broke. A patrol passed by, laugh 


‘his predicament and, moments # 


ran into the Germans 300 yards 4" 
A. fire fight flared as Ted rac 
assistance. Next morning a bull 
came along to rescue the wrecker. 
until it arrived did Sgt. Bengfort ré 
that a row of German mines a 
roadside. Rain during the nigh 
washed the dirt away and ©¢x! 
them. - There’s a pleasant ending: 
wrecker was evacuated. It wo : 
an even happier one if the folks - 
home realized that undramatic j 
driving a wrecker, for instan 
tough, unpleasant, and done by 
like Sgt. Ted Bengfort whose 
rarely slip into print. 

—Sgt. STAN SWE 
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1,000 U. S. Heavies 
Hit Von Rundstedt's 
Supply Lines Again 


LONDON, Jan. 6 (UP)—More 
than 1,000 Fortresses and Liberators 
resumed their offensive against 
Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt’s 
forces after a 24-hour layoff, it was 
announced at 8th Air Force Head- 
quarters today. 

The bombers blasted 20 communi- 
cations centers, freight yards and 
other targets in western Germany 
in a powerful attempt to dislocate 
Nazi supply lines. 

High flying heavies, escorted by 
more than 500 Mustangs of the 8th 
Fighter Command, carried out most 
of their bombing through thick 
clouds and the bombardiers de- 
pended on the "magic eye” instru- 
ments to pin-point targets. 

The target area stretched from 
Cologne, south to Karlsruhe, and 
east beyond Frankfurt. Reports de- 
scribed two Nazi fighter landing 
fields between Coblenz and Bonn 
as additional targets and indicated 
that no Luftwaffe opposition was 
met by the bomber armada. 

Flak was intense in some areas 
but only weak in others. 

”"Boxes” of heavies hit an im- 
portant choice of points along the 
supply routes to the Bastogne bulge 
and also in the sector where the 
Germans are driving against the 
American positions on the Saar 
front. 





LONDON, Jan. 6 (UP)—In the 
darkness of early morning today 
strong forces of Lancasters of the 
RAF launched a series of attacks 
against German troops and armor 
assembled near the important sal- 
fent road junction of Houffalize, 
northeast of Bastogne, according to 
the British Air Ministry. 

The attack, controlled throughout 
+ Ag master bomber, began at 3 


There were clouds over the target 
area but the bombers were able to 
find their targets thanks to ground 
ne dropped by a pathfinder 

orce. 

The Ministry said that in the in- 
terval of two and one-half hours 
between the first and second attack 
on Hanover last night a strong wind 
had blown the clouds away which 
covered the target area. 





LONDON, Jan. 6 (AP)—Better 
than 1,000 RAF bombers last night 
raided Hanover and Berlin—each 
twice. 

Hanover, the night’s main target, 
was bombed first by strong forces— 
sre about 750—of four-motored 

ifaxes and then by a force of 
giant Lancasters. Both raids on 
Berlin, which was hit for the sec- 
ond consecutive night, were by 
Mosquitos which dropped 4,000- 
pound bombs. 
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Same “ of pane ol 
rman forces, comp 

of six tank divisions, have been 
augmented by forces rushed from 
Austria, according to front-line dis- 
patches. 

Inside the city, the Red Army 
has won 233 more city blocks, for 
a total of 1,472, and captured 2,- 
400 Nazi soldiers in bitter. street 
Tighting. 

Contrary to some reports that 
the Germans were abandoning the 
city of Budapest, the Soviet army 
journal Red Star said today that 

Nazis were setting fire to 
buildings in certain parts of the 
town in order to gain time to en- 
trench themselves in new positions. 
The newspaper said that German 
prisoners reported that chaos 
reigned in the center of the city, 
where the Nazis were looting and 
shooting civilians. 


LONDON, Jan. 6 (AP) — Yugo- 
slav Partisan forces of Marshal 
Tito have crossed the south Aus- 
trian border and are menacing the 
German defensive arc between 
Klagenfurt and Graz—62 miles| 
apart—Klagenfurt 13 miles inside 
the border and Graz 27 miles in- 
side, the Yugoslav communique re- 
ported today. 


Wrong Number 


_ PORT CHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 6 
(ANS)—Needing a taxi quickly, a 
local citizen called Port Chester 
700, gave his address, shouted 
“hurry” and hung up. A few min- 
utes later, shrilling sirens told 
him the number he should have 
called was Port Chester 600. The 


call to 700 brought out the fire/lawf 


department, 
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Here’s a picture that the Germans had no chance to take for a long time—Kraut soldiers moying 
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down a road past blazing American vehicles. It was snapped during the height of the counter- 


offensive in Belgium. 





FDR Requests Enactment 
Of National Service Law 
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also announced plans to equip 
"large new French forces with the 
yo modern weapons for combat 

u y.” 

In addition to recommending a 
National Service Act and 4-F legis- 
lation, the President made the fol- 
lowing other points regarding the 
domestic program: 

1, Adoption of universal military 
training after the war "as an es- 
sential factor in the maintenance 
of peace in the future.” 

2. Full employment after the war 
with reliance "as much as possible 
on private enterprise” to provide 
close to 60,000,000 jobs. 

3. Assurance of opportunities for 
new small enterprises and produc- 
tive business expansion for which 
financing would be guaranteed by 
the Government. 

4. Extensive development of the 
national resources and a large pub- 
lic works program including con- 
struction of thousands of airports 
and overhaul of the entire national 
highway system. 

5. Industry, labor, Federal, state 
and local government cooperation 
to provide better housing. 

6. Expanded social security, 
health and education programs. 

7. Peacetime revision of the 
present tax system to "encourage 
private demand.” 

Roosevelt, reviewing war 
progress in detail, said American 
forces had recovered from the sav- 
age attack of Germany into Bel- 
gium and expressed complete con- 
fidence in Gen. Eisenhower. 

"Further desperate attempts 
may well be made to break into 
our lines and slow our progress,” 
he warned, "We must never make 
the mistake of assuming the Ger- 
mans are beaten unti] the last 
Nazi has surrendered.” 

He praised the three most ac- 
tive allies—Britain, Russia and 
China. "In the future,” he said, 
"We must never forget the les- 
son we have learned—that we 
must have friends who will work 
with us in peace as they have 
fought at our side in war... . we 
propose to stand together with the 
United Nations, not for war alone 
but for the victory for which war 
is fought.” 

He defended the Atlantic Charter 
against recent attacks, saying it 
was a statement of principles which 
did not "provide rules of easy ap- 
plication to each and everyone of 
this war-torn world’s tangled situ- 
ations. And we shall not hesitate 
to use our influence and use it 
now to secure as far as is humanly 
possible, fulfillment of the princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter. We've 
not shrunk from the military re- 





Albania’s King Zog Says 
He'd Approve Regency 


LONDON, Jan. 5 (AP) — King 
Zog of Albania told the Associated 
Press today that he would ap- 
prove the creation of a regency if 
and when such a proposal was 
made, 

The exiled monarch said that 
he hoped his country would soon 
be completely liberated and "a 
government 





ul Ss democratic 


i formed. 





sponsibilities brought on us by 
this war and we cannot and will 
not shrink from political respon- 
sibilities which follow in the wake 
of battle.” 

The President said that despite 
inevitable mistakes and _ disap- 
pointments in United States’ in- 
ternational relations "we must not 
at this time lose the hope of es- 
tablishing an international order” 
to accomplish which there must 
be a constant guard against ex- 
— and exaggeration of dif- 
erences between the allies. 

"I should not be frank if I did 
not admit concern about many 
situation—the Greek and Polish 
for example,” the President said. 
"But those situations are not as 
easy or simple to deal with as 
some spokesmen, whose sincerity I 
do not question, would have us 
believe . . . We have obligations 
not necessarily legal to the exiled 
governments, to the underground 
leaders and to our major allies 
who came much nearer the sha- 
dows than we did.” 

Earlier in the message the 
President said that one of the 
most urgent immediate require- 
ments of the -armed forces was 
more nurses, of whom the army 
needs 18,000 and the Navy 2,000. 

He = amendment of the Selec- 
tive vice Act to provide spe- 
cifically for the induction of nurses 
into the armed forces. 

“’The need,” he said, "is too press- 
ing to await the outcome of further 
efforts at recruiting.” 

The President appealed sternly 
to war workers to stay on their jobs 
as the need for new and more 
weapons is increasing steadily. 

He said 1945 could be "the great- 
est year of achievement of human 
history” and that 1945 could see 
"the final ending the the Nazi- 
Fascist reign of terror in Europe; 
the closing in of-forces of retri- 
bution about the center of the 
malignant power of imperialistic 
Japan and the substantial beginning 
of the organization of world peace.” 


British Navy Planes 
Make Sumatra Raid 


SOUTHEAST ASIA COMMAND, 
Jan. 6—British carrier-borne air- 
craft carried out a heavy attack yes- 
terday upon oil targets on the is- 
land of Sumatra, Reuter’s reported. 

The use of carrier planes indi- 
cated that this was probably one 
of the first operations of new 
British warships sent into Pacific 
waters recently to make up the 
British Pacific Fieet. 

Meanwhile in ground fighting in 
north Burma, British troops were 
firmly in possession of the best 
port of Burma west of Rahgoon 
and controlled the Arakan Province 
coast. with their capture of Akyab 
on the northwest Burma coast. 

Akyab harbor can berth ships of 
8,000 tons, and the city has seven 
airfields. 

A Chungking report today said 
that the Japanese claimed to have 
recaptured Wan Ting on the Bur- 
ma-China border along the Burma 








Road, which the Chinese took a 





Canadians Advance, 
Capture San Alberto 
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are now following up the Nazi 
withdrawal—aided by, Spitbombers 
and Kittyhawks of Desert Air Force 
—is a water-coursed, sea level net- 
work of lakes and marshes. Esca 
route of one enemy force up the 
right side skirting the Adriatic 
passes through a series of small 
fishing villages. This Comacchio la- 
goon region is a large-scale version 
of the Venice lagoon without any 
principal cities or singing gondo- 
eers. 





By A Staff Correspondent 

WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Jan. 6 
—The operational stalemate con- 
tinued all along the 5th Army front 
yesterday with constant patrol con- 
tact and slightly increased enemy 
artillery fire in some sectors pro- 
viding the only action, today’s of- 
ficial reports state. 

On the night of Jan. 4, a brilliant 
moon reflecting on the deep snow 
which now covers nearly all front- 
line areas enabled the enemy to 
detect our night patrols and lay 
down terrific machine gun and 
mortar barrages. 

For the third successive day, a 
strong enemy raiding at- 


tempted to infiltrate our positions] Wi 


north of Livergnano on Highway 
65. The patrol moved forward under 
the cover of machine gun and other 
small arms fire, but was dispersed 
by American infantrymen. A little 
later the same night, our .o' 
detected a German tank moving in 
the darkness and called down an 
artillery barrage. The exact results 
of the concentration could not be 
observed in the darkness, 

The only other major patrol clash 
was reported from the extreme 
left flank of the 5th Army sector 
where a small body of American 
doughfeet surprised a German sen- 
try, killed him with a knife and 
then knocked off a five-man enemy 
patrol which attempted to attack 
them. Some patrols in this sector 
prowled about in enemy territory 
for as long as 24 hours at a time. 

The old Naz of booby- 
trapping the dead cropped up again 
in the coastal sector. 

Yesterday marked the second an- 
niversary of the 5th Army which 
was activated on Jan. 5, 1943, at 
Oujda, North Africa. 


Clare, Helen Both Agree 
They Just Ain't Feudin’ 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (ANS)— 
At a dinner given at the Women’s 
Press Club, in honor of two newly 
elected Congresswomen, -Rep. Clare 
Boothe Luce (R., Conn.), and Rep. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas (D., Calif.), 
publicly shook hands and declared 
they certainly weren’t feudin’ for 
each other. 

Mrs. Douglas, former screen 
actress, said she, "resented attempts 
of some people to jockey Mrs. Luce 
and myself into a feud,”—and Mrs. 
Luce shook hands with her on that. 
She added that she had told her 
Los Angeles constituents that, "if 
you think you have elected me to 
entertain you in Congress and to 
pick a fight with the gentlewoman 

Connecticu 
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Kraut’s Saar Drive 
Gaining Momentum 
~ In Fierce Strugales 


(Continued from Page 1) 
made a two-mile withdrawal in the 
Michamps area, four miles north- 
east of Bastogne. The Americans 
have now taken \strong defensive 
positions on high ground along a4 





BEFFE SECTOR, Belgium, Jan. ¢ 
(AP)—A new secret American ar- 
tillery weapon, used on a large 
scale on the western front for the 
first time, shattered German coun- 
terattacks trying to halt the Ist 
Army drive into the Belgian bulge, 
leaving the snow in this area blank. 
eted with German dead. 

German resistance stiffened south 
of Beffe yesterday with heavy fight- 
ing reported around Odinge. Sleet 
and snow cut tank operations to a 
minimum, but American forces 
knocked out 12 enemy tanks in 24 
hours and an additional 41 German 
tanks were destroyed in other sec- 
tions of the front. 

Field Marshal Gerd von Rund- 
stedt reacted violently to the Amer- 
ican effort digging into his sal- 
ient east and west of Beffe, a rubble 
heap that once was a town. 

He sent in four counterattacks in 
four hours, but the new American 
artillery invention cut the attackers 
to ribbons. Details of this new secret 
weapon were still held up on security 
reasons, but it is. something that 
the American Navy developed and 
which has been found to be of great 
use against ground troops. 


RAF Planes Switch 
To Daylight Attacks 


MAAP HEADQUARTERS, Jan. 
6 — RAF bombers yesterday 
switched from night to daylight 
attacks, bombarding communica- 
tions from northern Italy to Yugo- 
slavia. Wellingtons and Liberators 
achieved a good concentration of 
bombs around Doboj south rail 
bridge and its approaches. 

Doboj is an important rail and 
road junction on one of the few 
escape routes from “Yugoslavia 
still open to the Germans. Bomb- 
ers were thus reinforcing the con- 
tinuous attacks of the Balkan Air 
Force on enemy rolling stock and 
the harassing attacks of Marshal 
Tito’s forces. 

Bad weather seriously interfered 
th MAAF operations elsewhere. 
Lightnings of the 15th AF also 
were missioned to bomb the Doboj 
bridge in Yugoslavia, but_ their 
bombing was described officially 
as ineffective. 

TAF fighters and fighter bombers 
attacked close-support targets in 
the eastern sector of the 8th Army 
front, damaging two_ bridges, % 
causeway and motor transport. 

One plane is missing from ap- 
proximately 600 sorties. 
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bombed industrial targets today on 
Kyushu, southernmost Japanese 
homeland island, the War Depart- 
ment announced. 

The size of the raid and the tar- 
gets were not immediately an- 
nounced. Previously, B-29s from 
Asia have hit Yawata and Naga- 
saki, steel and shipping centers. 

Reuter’s re the Tokyo ra- 
dio said today that 70 or 80 Allied 
bombers attacked the western area 
of Tokyo Saturday morning. There 
was no Allied confirmation. 

A Pearl Harbor communique an- 
nounced that the 27th and 28th 
successive raids have been made 
upon Iwo Jima in the Bonins, be- 
tween Saipan and Tokyo. 


. Teheran Plan 


MOSCOW, Jan. 6 — Strategic 
plans conceived at the Teheran 
Somtorense for the comps ee te 
feat of Germany are no 
be carried out, according to Radio 
Moscow. "The hard blows by the 
Red Army in 1944 and those of the 
Allied Nations in the west put the 
Germans in a catastrophic | 
tion,” the broadcast said. "The Red 
Army, together with the Allied i 
ces, succeeded in accomplishing t 
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